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THE WIDENING USE OF GAS 
ENGINES. 


Some of the chief difficulties to the extended intro- 


tical type, and in pairs, with cranks at 180 degrees 
apart. Four-cylinder or quacruplex gas engines are 
being seriously considered, to gain an additional ad- 
vantage along the same lines as the two-cylinder or 


A NEW “HONEYCOMB” ELEVATOR. 


Some months ago we published a detail description 
of the Macdonald ‘‘Honeycomb’’ System of construc- 


duction of the gas engine have been gradually re- duplex type, namely, a greater number of explosions ‘tion for small country elevators, and we present here- 


moved by the improvements in 
methods and apparatus for the 
manufacture of producer gas on 
a small, yet economical, scale. 
In this, as in other branches of 
engineering, the law of sypply 
and demand operates to mutual 
advantage, and isolated gas- 
engine plants are rapidly coming 
to the front. On the other hand, 
for the distribution of power 
from a central plant to greater 
or less distances, gas offers pecul- 
iar advantages. There are prac- 
tically no losses in distributing 
the gas in pipe lines, except leak- 
ages, which can affect the econ- 
omy of the distribution. Losses 
of pressure and temperature 
changes do not in the least affect 
the economy of the gas engine 
at the end of the line. There- 
fore, the distribution of power by 
gas, and its utilization by gas en- 
gines, scattered over a widely ex- 
“tended area, may come to be a 
rival of some of the other meth- 

s. And the facility of storage 
and use of gas for heating are ad- 
ditional advantages. 

It seemed doubtful for a long 
time whether gas engines could 
be made and economically man- 
aged in large units; but their pres- 
ent use up to 300 horse power 
and the contemplated manufact- 
ure of gas engines of 500 horse 
power and upward leave no room 
for serious doubting. But it is 
open to discussion whether there 
is the same inherent gain in econ- 
omy in the use of large gas en- 
gines as in the use of steam en- 
gines. Of course, on the general principles of power 
production, large units are more economical per 
horse power than small units. Nevertheless there 
is scarcely an argument advanced for the use of large 
steam engines that can be similarly advanced in the 
case of gas engines. 

In the matter of arrangement of gas-engine cylinders 
there is undoubted preference manifested for the ver- 
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A NEW ‘‘HONEYCOMB”’ 


per revolution, and, consequently, an increased oppor- 
tunity to control the supply and explosions according 
to the load.— W. 8. Aldrich in Cassier’s Magazine. 


The philosopher who speculates through a bucket 
shop on small margins with the idea that he knows 
just what he can lose, generally realizes the truth of 
his theory. 


with an outside view of a 10,000- 
bushel house, which was built last 
winter at Moffit, Ohio, for Messrs. 
Southworth & OCo., dealers in 
grain and seeds at Toledo, Ohio. 
This firm is composed of EK. L. 
Southworth, G, B. McCabe 
Geo. A. White. 

In so far as the bin work is con- 
cerned this system involved a rad- 
ical departure from the old style 
of construction, and it was 
thought desirable to submit it to 
the actual test of everyday busi- 
ness. The house was started and 
immediately loaded in February 
last. There was a large accumu- 
lation of corn in the adjacent 
country awaiting the completion 
of the elevator, and the test has 
been an exceedingly active one, 
and in every particular satisfac- 
tory. 

This house is equipped with 
dump and corn sheller in base- 
ment. Acorn cleaner is located 
on top of the bins, from which the 
pile of cobs shown in the cut has 
accumulated. There is a 6-ton 
wagon scale in the dump, and a 
Monitor Cleaner of 500 bushels’ 
capacity on the first floor. The 
house has two elevator legs and 
the bins are filled through iron 
spouting. 

The Macdonald Engineeriug 
Company has entered a field where 
there is much room for improve- 
ment, andif their patrons all speak 
as favorably of their elevator as 
Messrs. Southworth & Co. there 
will be a great many ‘‘honeycomb’’ 
elevators built in the future. 

Country barn builders have caused country elevator 
men many heavy losses, and seemingly without good 
effect, as they continue to get new contracts as fast as 
their improperly constructed elevators fall down. The 
losses due to extra cost of handling the grain are fre- 
quently heavy on account of the inconvenient arrange- 
ment of the barn-built house. It is encouraging to 
know that the demand for properly built elevators is 


and 
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finding sufticient favor with the country grain dealers 
to warrant another reliable firm of elevator architects 
and builders in seeking to supply this trade. 


THE GREAT WATERWAYS CON- 
VENTION. 


The first annual convention of the International 
Deep Waterways Association will be held in Cleve- 
land, September 24, 25 and 26, beginning at 3p. m., 
Tuesday, the 24th. Notices have been widely distrib- 
uted to legislators, governors, etc., that the conven- 
tion will meet, and that there will be discussed the 
effects of a ship canal between the great lakes and the 
sea, upon the iron, coal, grain, flour and lumber busi- 

_ness, and upon inland shipbuilding industries; upon 
the lake carrying and ocean carrying trade; upon the 
export cattle and meat business; upon New York and 
other seaboard cities; upon Buffalo and other lake- 
board cities. 

In addition to this a number of so-called independ- 
ent subjects are announced for discus- 
sion, as follows: Volume, character and 
value of commerce affected by deep 
water from the great lakes to the Atlan- 
tic; character, cost, utility and value 
of present great lakes and St. Law- 
rence River improvement; impounding 
waters and controlling levels and out- 
flow of the great lakes; free and toll 
canals; pneumatic and hydraulic locks; 
economy of joint arrangement between 
Canada and the United States; national 
benefits and international arbitration; 
desirability of harmonizing conflicting 
American and Canadian marine laws 
and regulations on the great lakes; 
proper attitude of the United States 
Government; of the Canadian govern- 
ment; an American secretary of com- 
merce; status and fruits of the deep 
water campaign. The notice also in- 
vites each state, province and territory, 
each city and town, each commercial 
body, and each university in the United States and 
Canada to send delegates. 


LATERAL PRESSURE OF GRAIN. 


In a manual for millwrights, James Donaldson, con- 
sulting engineer of Liverpool, England, writes as fol- 
lows regarding the pressure of wheat on the sides of 
bins: The thrust of grain upon a wall is caused by 
a certain portion of the material in the shape of a 
wedge, tending to break away from the general mass. 
The pressure thus caused is similar to that of water, 
except that the weight of the material must be re- 
duced by a particular ratio dependent upon the angle 
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LATERAL PRESSURE OF STORED WHEAT. 


A 


of natural slope, or angle of repose at which the 
grain will lie in a heap without moving. This angle 
varies according to the material from about 25° to 45°. 
Grain contained in a silo or bin is supposed to lie in 
layers sloping at the natural slope, which for wheat 
may be taken at 264°, making a convenient angle of 
2tol. Therule to find the pressure is as follows: 
Multiply the half square of the total. depth by the 
weight of a cubic foot of wheat in pounds and by the 
ratio, which gives the pressure against each foot in 
breadth of the vertical plane or side of a partition 
wall against which grain may be piled. Tor the sides 
of a bin divide the product so found by 2. To find 
the required ratio, lay out an angle of 264’, or 2 tol, 
as A BO, from any convenient center D, describe a 
semicircle with A Das radius, cutting the lines at H 
AF 
and F; then —— = ratio. 
AH 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The following, which was mostly compiled from 
publications of the Geodetic and Coast Survey of the 
United States, was recently sent out by the Agricul- 
tural Department: 

The Constitution of the United States provides that 
Congress ‘‘shall fix the standard of weights and meas 
ures.’’ The customary weights and measures of the 
country are derived from those which were lawful 
during colonial times, and are almost entirely of En- 
glish origin. Much interest was shown on the subject 
in the early days of the Republic by the most eminent 
men of that time, especially by Washington and Jef- 
ferson, who recommended action by Congress in that 
direction. Up to 1828 there had been no legislation 
on the subject, but an act was passed that year that a 
certain piece of brass, now known as the troy pound, 
should constitute the standard by means of which 
the coinage of the United States should be regu- 
lated. In 1836 an act was passed which provided 
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that a full set or copy of the standards of weights 
and measures, as provided by the Treasury De- 
partment for the use of the customs service, 
should be prepared in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Weights and Measures and delivered to 
the governor of each state in the Union. This 
was done, and went far toward procuring uniformity 
in tke standards. The primary yard and pound 
adopted by the executive departments of the gov- 
ernment soon became practically the standards of the 
whole country. 

The metric system is based on the ten-millionth 
part of a quadrant of a meridian circle measured by 
calculation from the north pole to the equator. The 
superior character of this system, both for its sim- 
plicity and scientific precision, was recognized at an 
early day by those who were interested in the 
subject of weights and measures in this country, 
and, after much agitation on the subject, Con- 
gress, in July, 1866, passed the important act by 
which the metric system of weights and measures 
is authorized and made, lawful throughout the 
United States; and about the same time, to further 
the practical use of this system, Congress passed 
a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to distribute to each state of the Union a 
set of metric standards of weights and measures, 
which was done. 

The metric system of weights and measures, stand- 
ards for which have been constructed in accordance 
with the highest requirements of metrological 
science, has received the approval of the civilized 
world, and Congress has for many years authorized 
and sustained the participation on the part of the 
United States Government in all the operations which 
the International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
advocated. 

Our present system of weights and measures has 
for its sole recommendation that it has been in com- 
mon use for many years. It is irrational in theory, 
irksome in practice, and has been condemned by all 
who have had practice in the use of weights and 
measures. Furthermore, it has never been author- 


ized or made lawful by act of Congress, and is almost | 


without authorization in the history of congressional 
legislation. 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL EN- 
GINES AND BOILERS. 


A good power plant is a very important item in the 
equipment of a grain elevator. The accompanying 
illustrations show two steam plants, manufactured by 
The James Leffel & Co. at Springfield, Ohio, which 
embody the results of 80 years’ experience in the 
special line of engine and boiler building. In the en- 
gines power is applied to center of shaft with wide 
bearings on either side. This furnishes a strong, 
rigid and substantial construction and at the same 
time affords the convenience of transmitting power 
from both ends of shaft and of driving two machines 
at the same time without countershaft. 

The main frame or bed of the horizontal engine, in- 
cluding bearings for crank shaft and guides for cross 
head, is cast in one solid plece. It is so designed, 
with regard to form and proper distri- 
bution of metal, as to afford the greatest 
strength and firmness, and is arranged 
to catch all drippings. The shaft bear- 
ings are extra wide, babbitted and ad- 
_justable. In boring out the cylinder a 
perfectly true surface in contact with 
the piston is obtained and the guides 
for cross heads are bored out in exact 
line with the cylinder. 

The piston is provided with self-ad- 
justing metallic rings and the engine is 
equipped with the D slide valve. The 

valve eccentric is arranged. to fasten in 
position to the crank shaft with cap 
screw bolt, having two holes for the 
bolt in the web of eccentric, so that 
by simply changing the bolt from one 
hole to the other the engine is adjusted 
to run in the opposite direction. The 
crank shafts are solid steel, of pure 
homogeneous and extra tough quality 
and counterbalanced. The connecting 
rods are forged from the best quality of selected iron. 
The governor is supplied with automatic safety stop, 
Sawyer’s Lever Attachment and Speed Adjuster. 

All of the best features of the horizontal engine are 
characteristic of the upright engine. In the case of 
the upright engine, the cylinder is provided with non- 
conductor jacket, covered with Russia iron and fitted 
with brass band trimmings. The horizontal engines 
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VERTICAL ENGINE AND BOILER. 


are manufactured in sizes of from 5 to 26 horse power 
and the upright engines in sizes of from 3 to 64 horse 
power. The plants are run and carefully tested un- 
der steam before leaving the factory, and are placed 
on the market in first-class condition. 


One of the anomalies in corn of late has been that 
No. 2 White has been at a discount under No. 2 Mixed 
at the Chicago market. It is very rare that white 
corn is not at a premium over mixed. There has 
been a poor relative demand of iate for white, due to 
the large supply South, which is the best buyer of 
that grade. 
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RUST AND SMUT. 


Rust isa mushroom developed upon both surfaces 
of the leaves, upon the stubble and upon the heads. 
It ordinarily appears when a very hot sun suddenly 
succeeds a long-continued rain. Every blade of the 
wheat is covered with a coating of glass, identical in 
character with our window glass, and evaporation 
going on too rapidly on this glassy surface, cracks it 
and makes an opening for the parasitic growth. 
Sometimes, as in portions of South Carolina, where 
the natura) humidity of the soil, combined with the 
prevailing mists, favored the development of rust, 
wheat cultivation has been abandoned. Near the sea, 
or where the ground is improved by lime and leached 
ashes or manured with sea plants, or in sandy soils 
the leaves have a heavier coating of this glassy var- 
nish. Now from sea plants soda ash was made until 
it was found that it could be produced more cheaply 
from salt, so that the wheat plant not only uses the 


growth known as caries. It originates in the interior 
juices of the plant. The heads attacked preserve 
their volume and form, but are paler than the others, 
and the pericarp of the grain, instead of, inclosing 
flour, contains a black material, greasy to the touch 
and emitting an unpleasant odor like that of spoiled 
fish. When wheat which has been attacked by 
caries is ground and the flour made into bread, as 
sometimes happens, the bread is likely to be whiter 
than the ordinary loaf, but this fishlike odor can be 
detected. The grains affected by caries, being in im- 
mediate contact with the sound grains in the head, 
are exceedingly difficult to remove. 
Airin the vicinity of the sea, which, as already 
stated, tends to prevent rust, is said to be favorable to 
caries. One method employed to prevent caries and 
other fungus growths from being carried by the seed 
of one crop into the next is to soak the grain with 
sulphate of soda (glauber salts), or with blue vitriol 
(copper salts). Learning of this practice of the farm- 
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WILL IGNORE BUFFALO ELEVA- 
TORS. 


Through the courtesy of the Marine Record of Clevye- 
land we are enabled to present herewith an illustra- 
tion of the new steel boats of a new transportation 
company organized at Cleveland. The boats are 
practically of the same dimensions as the ordinary 
first-class ‘‘laker’’? on the Erie Canal, the tow boat 
nearly corresponding to the steam canal boat of the 
same type. The boats are constructed for lake and canal 
navigation, and will run between Cleveland and New 
York City. If these boats could be operated between 
the grain centers of the Western lakes and New York 
City what a pitiful wail would go up from the elevator 
pool at Buffalo. How completely overcome with repent- 
ance would its members be. How quickly would they 
abolish the illegal exactions for transferring grain. 

By establishing a number of lines of these first-class 
boats from Cleveland to New York, and by erecting 


NEW STEEL BOATS OF A NEW TRANSPORTATION COMPANY FORMED AT CLEVELAND, ONTO, 


identical glass that man does to protect it from the 
weather, but makes it in the same way by the combi- 
nation of potash and sand. 

Smut is, like rust, a parasitic mushroom. It some- 
times attacks the leaves and stems, but usually the 
grains. Ina fieldit is difficult to detect the stalks 
affected. They differ from the others in the fact that 
they are not so high, are somewhat tarnished, and are 
of a paler color. So long as the head has not emerged 
from the envelope the diseased portions appear in 
almost their natural condition, but as soon as the 
head has separated the leaves it appears pale gray and 
soon assumes a black color. Then the whole head, 
like the apples of Sodom, crumbles at the touch. 
Floral envelopes, pedicils and glumes are all turned to 
black powder. Smut develops in dry as well as in 
_ rainy years, and as well in dry as in moist soils. It 

was thought at one time to be worst in weak soils, but 
its existence in the rich fields of the Dakotas upset 
this theory. Rotation of crops and the soaking of 
‘seed in lime water are given as the best preventives. 
It used to be said, too, that smut increased after the 
introduction of the thrashing machine, because the 
latter broke the grains, causing them to produce a 
feeble stock, while grain thrashed with the flail was 
more sound. Experience has also exploded this notion. 

Similar in appearance to smut is another fungus 


ers in employing blue vitriol to disinfect their seed, a 
Swedish health officer in one of the large cities of the 
kingdom recently had some American flour examined, 
and as aresult announced tbat it contained this poi- 
sonous substance. 
grow from the seed into the new grain is of course ab- 
surd, and led to the witty suggestion of the editor of 
one of the leading American milling journals that 
Sweden must be covered over with mausoleums bear- 
ing some such inscription as: 


Had we not eaten copper salts 
We would not now be in these ’ere vaults. 


Oat smut is said to have even a wider distribution 
than wheat smut and to cause an average annual loss 
of 8 per cent. of the crop, or $18,000,000,—F’. B. A. in 
Chicago Tribune. ; 


It is a question whether the discussion of ‘‘smut’’ 
will damage the wheat as much as the trade in wheat. 
—Trade Bulletin, Chicago. . 


With all their struggles for existence, the bucket 
shops ought to learn that the way of the transgressor 
is hard. Some of the banks in Chicago refuse the ac- 
counts of alleged bucket shops, and when the post- 
office authorities wake up to the fact that bucket 
shops are using the mails in their felonious designs 
on suckers there will be a further scattering. 


The idea that the vitriol should | 


several good transfer elevators and floating elevators 
Cleveland could get much of the grain transferring 
whichis now done at Buffalo, and that, too, at a profit- 
able rate. The Buffalo elevator pool has become ac- 
customed to extorting three times the fee allowed by 
law for transferring grain, so cannot be expected to 
be Satisfied with anything less. Anyone who is ac- 
quainted with the work of transferring grain knows 
that % of a cent per bushelis robbery. Few highway- 
men have the courage to hold one up in daylight even 
for small sums, and when caught doing so at night 
they are imprisoned without mercy, but this elevator 
pool of New York seems to have been licensed by all 
the powers that be to rob the poor grain shippers. 


MICHIGAN BEAN DEALERS. 


The Michigan Bean Buyers’ Association, represent- 
ing 80 per cent. of the dealers in the state and $700,000 
capital, met at Lansing, September 4, to discuss freight 
rates, commission men and trade prospects generally. 
The following officers were elected: President, O. A. 
Ainsworth, Ypsilanti; vice-presidents, W. T. Lamo- 
reaux, Grand Rapids; Edward Reed, Detroit; C. E. 
Burns, Howell; treasurer, S. M. Isbell, Jackson; secre- 
tary, C. E. Depuy, Stockbridge. 
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BARTLETT’S VERTICAL FRENCH 
BURR MILL. 


This mill is designed for grinding feed of all kinds, 
as well as oats, wheat and rye. It is also in use for 
making family meal and Graham flour. It is also 
employed successfully for grinding iron ore, Port- 
land cement, bones, plumbago and other hard sub- 
stances. 

The grinding surfaces are of genuine French burr, 
dressed ready for use. It is made of the very best 
material throughout. There are extra long bearings, 
with ball-bearing at end, and turned joints, making 
them dust tight. The runner stone has a special de- 
vice for balancing, and the mill is so constructed that 
the stones can be kept apart when running empty. 
Everything aboutit is so simple that anybody can 
keep it in order. 

These mills are made in three sizes with burrs 12, 
18 and 24 inches respectively in diameter. Their ca- 
pacity, of course, depends largely on the class of ma- 
terial they are to grind. They are built to last and 
are guaranteed to give satisfaction. They are shipped 
ready for the belt. They are made by C. O. Bartlett 
& Co., 63 to 73 South Water street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who will take pleasure in answering all inquiries. 


SMUT IN THE NORTHWEST. 


That there is much smut in northwestern wheat 
this year is not seriously denied; but certainly the 
case is not so bad as some of the papers would lead the 
public to believe. A St. Paul paper publishes a dis- 
patch on the subject with the startling headlines; 
‘“Blevator men alarmed.’’ “Smut in wheat.’ “‘It 
threatens to practically ruin many farmers in the 
Northwest,’’ and so on. 

One thing that has caused apprehension is the pub- 
lished statement that the Duluth elevators had made 
experiments in cleaning smutty wheat and that they 
had not terminated very satisfactorily. This was also 
coupled with statements that smutty wheat was to be 
discriminated against to a degree that would leave 
nothing for the farmer. In the Commercial Record of 
Duluth, we find a fair and dispassionate statement 
of the situation which we quote from as follows: 

‘The receipts so far this year have been 
sufficiently large, and from a territory suffi- 
ciently scattered, to afford a fair index of 
what we may expect from this out, and, 
aside from those of the first few days, the 
receipts for the present week will answer 
for purposes of comparison. These re- 
ceipts up to Thursday morning aggregated 
2,154 cars, about 1,300,000 bushels, graded 
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as follows: No. 1 Hard, 283; No. 1 North- * 
ern, 1,464; No. 2 Northern, 276; No. 3 Re- 
jected, 58; and No Grade 73. 


“Tt is not the intention of the state in- 
spectors to allow any wheat carrying smut 
to be graded better than 2 Northern, thus 
making 1,747 cars out of the 2,154 or 81 
per cent. free, or practically free from 
smut. 

‘Wheat which is graded No. 2 Northern, 
owing to smut, issupposed to carry the balls 
unbroken, in such shape that they can be 
blown out without breaking and consequent 
tainting of the wheat kernel. That this  ----""" 
can be done with a large proportion of 
this grade has been demonstrated as a fact. 

“The No, 2 Northern makes up 13 per cent. of the 
above mentioned receipts, thus leaving 6 per cent. of 
them in rejected and low grade, which for all practi- 
cal purposes can be assumed as the percentage of 
smut in this year’s northwestern crop. Certainly 
such a small percentage as this ought not to be able 
to set the price for this year’s crop, as seems to be ap- 
prehended in Chicago and probably farther’ east as 
well. It is an encouraging outlook when contrasted 
with winter wheat receipts, which, in Chicago at least, 
have not been to exceed 10 per cent. of contract grade. 
Again, comparing this year’s receipts with last year’s, 
as indicated above, we find of contract grade and bet- 
ter, Sl per cent. against 92 per cent. last year, al- 
though the bulk of this year’s receipts is No. 1 North- 
ern, while last year’s was No. 1 Hard, but the impres 


sion is quite general, and is well founded, that a good 
deal of wheat is being graded 1 Northern this year 
that would have been put into 1 Hard last year, and 
undoubtedly that same idea would account for some 
of the increased percentage of No. 2 Northern. 

“It is not necessary at this time to enter into the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of cleaning wheat tainted 
with smut, or as to its milling value after being 


RULES FOR BUYING MICHIGAN > 
WHEAT. 


A committee appointed some time ago by the Mich- 
igan Millers’ State Association to draft rules to guide 
members in buying wheat of this year’s crop has re- 
ported the following: 

Your committee appointed to suggest a basis for 


cleaned; it might be pertinent, however, that buyers | buying the wheat crop of 1895, after carefully consid- 
seem to want it at prices ranging from 7 to 10 cents | ering price and probable average quality of the crop, 


under No. 1 Northern, and so far as indications go it- 
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THE CASE CORN CLEANER. 


has not in any way affected the price of contract 
grade, There have been enough buyers, and they 
have evinced enough anxiety to get it, to absorb all 
the offerings so far, both at Minneapolis and Duluth.”’ 


THE CASE CORN CLEANER. 


There are very few localities in the country in 
which corn is not an important item to the elevator 
man. We occasionally hear of the elevator man find- 
ing a sheller unnecessary, but the farmer cannot clean 
his corn, and the elevator man who is without a 
cleaner is naturally out just so much of his legitimate 
profits. 

A cleaner which is recommended as a simple, dura- 


and the relation of wheat prices to the price obtained 
for offal, begs leave to report as follows: We recom- 
mend vhat full price red wheat weigh 59 pounds by a 
tester, after being cleaned; that full price white 
wheat weigh 58 pounds by a tester, after being 
cleaned. This is practically in accord with Detroit 
grading, as far as weight is concerned. There are 
other things to be considered, however, and, from re- 
ports received, we find there are many samples of 
wheat arriving at the leading grain markets, which 
weigh 59 and 61 pounds to the bushel and yet grade 
No. 8, because of inferior quality, being badly 
shrunken or damaged. We further recommend that 
deductions be made as follows: If 1 pound light, de- 
duct 1 cent in price and 1 pound flour in exchange; if 
2 pounds light, deduct 3 cents in price and 2 pounds 
flour in exchange; if 3 pounds light, deduct 5 cents in 
price and 3 pounds flour in exchange; if 4 pounds 
light, deduct 7 cents in price and 4 pounds flour in 
exchange. Wheat testing lower than this is worth 
about the price of corn for feeding purposes. 


GIANT CORN FROM PERU. 


Samples of corn of a giant species have been ob- 
tained from Peru by the Department of Agriculture. 
The grains are four times the size of those of ordinary 
maize, and Secretary Morton believes that the plant 
may be turned to most valuable account in this coun- 
try. Itis very prolific and bears ears of huge dimen- 
sions. The species is quite distinct from any known 
in North America, and the name ‘‘Zea amylacea”’ has 
been given to it. All of our corn comes under the 
head of ‘‘zea mais.”’ Prof. E. GL. Sturtevant is now 
making a study of this remarkable Peruvian cereal, 
with a view to finding out how it may be cultivated 
most advantageously. The grains are ex- 
traordinarily starchy, even for corn; hence 
the name “‘amylacea.’’ Already ten dis- 
tinct varieties of the species have been 
ascertained. One of them would probably 
be excellent for canning, inasmuch as it 
contains an unusual percentage of sugar. 
It has been named ‘‘Zea amylacea. saccha- 
rata.’’ Undoubtedly the species is derived 
from the same source as the maize of the 
United States. All known varieties of this 
cereal, it is believed, came originally from 
the ‘Zea tunicata,’’ or ‘‘clothed’’ corn, 
which still grows wild in Mexico. Each 
grain on an ear of this primitive maize is 
inclosed in a little husk. 

It is believed that the earliest home of 
the maize plant was the highlands of Cen- 
tral Mexico. The vegetable originated in a 


circumscribed locality, above 4,500 feet ele- 


BARTLETT’S VERTICAL FRENCH BURR MILL. 
ble machine, taking up little room and needing little 
power to run it, is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The Case Corn Cleaner is claimed to be made 
of the best material and workmanship with a view to 
strength and unvarying efficiency. It is both com- 
pact and simple and requires little power to operate it. 
It is supplied with a fan attachment, which removes 
all light stuff from the corn, the heavier foreign sub- 
stances being removed by sieves. Its capacity is 40 
to 60 bushels per hour. It is manufactured by the 
Case Manufacturing Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
who will give any information desired, 


The plan to start a Lloyds insurance company for 
elevators, having headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
been abandoned for the present. 


a 


vation, north of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec and south of the twenty-second de- 
gree of north latitude, near the ancient seat 
of the Maya tribes. The Mayas were the 
first to cultivate it, and from them the 
use of it spread north and south. Probably corn was 
known along the Rio Grande by 700 A. D. Three 
hundred years later it had reached the coast of 
Maine. In Peru the Incas grew it before the year 700. 
The tombs of ancient Peruvians are commonly found 
to contain maize. They built great irrigation works ° 
to help the cultivation of corn. 


According to the rules of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, publishers of market reports are prohibited 
from furnishing them to alleged local bucket shops. 


Hay and grain dealers can keep thoroughly posted 
by taking advantage of our clubbing offer: The 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE and the Hay 
Trade Journal both one year $2. 
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SWAN’S ELEVATOR AT WADENA, 
IND. 


The cut on this page shows an elevator which has 
just been built for L. H. Swan at Wadena, Ind., for 
the handling of grain from wagons. It has two 
dumps and two receiving elevators, and is especially 
designed for the rapid handling of grain. Located in 
the top of the elevator is a hopper scale of Fairbanks’ 
make, and the grain is weighed and transferred direct 
to cars. There is also a cleaner for corn and small 
grain in tower, which delivers the grain to the differ- 
ent bins. One 35-horse power engine furnishes the 
power, and all machinery is driven with rope trans- 
mission. 

With the facilities of this elevator 10,000 bushels of 
grain can be handled in ten hours. While the eleva- 
tor will hold 70,000 bushels it is not intended fora 
storage house, but for rapid handling of grain, as this 
is one of the best locations in Indiana for shipping 
grain. All grain in one side of the house can be 
shipped while more is being taken in from wagons on 
the other, by means of spouts running into the 
dumps. The dumps are very large, so that in dull 
times about 5,000 bushels can be taken without using 
power for elevating. Altogether this is one of the 
best elevators on the line of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad. It was designed and built by the 
Seckner Contracting Company of Chi- 
cago, which company is now building 
several small elevators in Indiana and 
other states. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST 
FUTURES. 


BY HENRY CROSBY EMERY, IN THE ‘‘PO- 
LITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY.”’ 


From the standpoint of the anti-op- 
tionist the law of supply and demand 
is a morallaw. He holds that prices 
ought to be determined by supply and 
demand and that it is wicked to deter- 
mine them in any other way. He fails 
to see that the “law of supply and de- 
mand,”’ like any .economic law, is 
merely a statement of facts. If it is no 
longer a true statement, then it is the 
law and not the facts that must be re- 
modeled. Neither Congress nor the 
merchant body is called upon to ‘‘re- 
store’ the law to its former place. Both the advocates 
and the opponents of such legislation, however, will 
agree that the speculative supply and the speculative 


demand do determine the speculative price, 7%. @., 
the price of futures. The real point of issue is, 
whether this speculative supply is determined 


by actual conditions. If not, the function of spec- 
ulation as a means of forecasting the market is 
not fulfilled, and its economic benefit is bard to see. 
The enemies of the existing system, however, in aeny- 
ing that prices are determined by actual conditions, 
confuse actual conditions with physical conditions. 
They take the medieval view of price as an objective 
something, springing full-fledged from a physical sup- 
ply anda definite demand. Seeing that prices are not 
wholly determined by the existing stock of a com- 
modity compared with the amount wanted for im- 
mediate consumption, they come to the conclusion 
that ‘‘demand and supply are inoperative.’’ It is 
evident, however, that even the demand for ‘‘cash”’ 
wheat will not be determined by the stock on hand at 
-any particular time, and never was so determined 
under any system. As long as men are able to postpone 
their purchases or sales, they will carefully consider 
the conditions in different places and the chances of 
changed conditions in the immediate future, before 
deciding what their transactions shal] be and at what 
rate they shall be made. Supply docs not mean the 
stock in existence, much less the amount of a given 
crop, nor demand the amount that can be used con- 
sumptively. They depend on mental operations—on 
opinions held in regard to numberless facts that may 
affect the market. 
But if the price of present goods is purely subjective 
in its determination, depending on the knowledge of 
certain facts and suppositions as to others, much more 


is this true of the price of future goods. The question, 
then, is not whether speculative prices are determined 
by the existing condition of a physical supply, but 
whether they are determined by the most intelligent 
suppositions regarding future supply and demand. If 
this is true, the speculative price will approximate as 
closely as possible to the actual future price, and the 
real work of speculation will be accomplished. 

That this is the case is evident from the effect on 
the market of every piece of news, at all authenticated, 
affecting future supply or future demand. Good 
weather in Dakota, the repeal of an export prohibi- 
tion in Russia, cheapened transportation from India, 
a cessation of hostilities in South America—all these 
and numberless minor events pointing to a fall in 
price bring out an increase in speculative supply; 
while a frost in Kansas, a drouth in India, the ap- 
pearance of grasshoppers in Iowa, the chance of a 
‘car famine’’ in the United States, or the rumor of a 
war in EKurope—all occurrences, in fact, that point toa 
rise in price, call out an increased speculative demand. 
We should not be misled by the large transactions 
based on a single crop. So long as men keep chang- 
ing their opinions with every change in news, a crop 
will be bought and sold many times over, but from 
this no harm necessarily results to the producer. The 
speculative supply increases when an increase is ex- 
pected in the actual future supply, and falls off when 
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the indications point to a deficient future supply. In 
the same way the speculative demand varies accord- 
ing to the expected changes in the actual future de- 
mand. However much Congress would like to regu- 
late the prices of future goods, those prices are and 
must be regulated by the estimate men put on the 
future supply and demand. 

But opinion alone cannot affect prices. Opinion 
must be backed by offers to buy or sell. Here arises 
the possibility of a serious evil. All the indications 
may point to a certain result, and yet speculators may 
be frightened out of making transactions on the basis 
of these probabilities by the action of a few men. If 
two or three dealers of known ability and financial 
strength persistently se)l any commodity, say wheat, 
in the face of ‘‘bullish’”’ indications, they may succeed 
in causing a fall in price. This is simply because the 
bull element is not very confident itself as to the reali- 
zation of the predicted conditions, and because it fears 
the shrewdness and strength of these operators more 
than it trusts the predictions. Here is a clear case of 
“scare,’’ and as a consequence the market is ‘‘manip- 
ulated’’ by the stronger party. 

That prices are sometimes thus manipulated, possi- 
bly to the great detriment of the trade at large, is 
beyond question. But let us consider the result. 
On the one hand actual conditions may prove 
the short-sellers to have been right in anticipat- 
ing an unexpected large supply—in which case 
they have only put the price where it ought to have 
been, and, however selfish their motives, have per- 
formed a distinct economic service and reaped the 
reward of superior sagacity or luck. At the time that 
the anti-option measures were being agitated in 1892, 
there was still much excitement over the then recent 
action of Mr. Pardridge of Chicago, in selling large 


quantities of wheat and keeping the price down in the 
face of the unanimous opinion of statistical authori- 
ties that there was to be a shortage in supply. This 
seemed a flagrant case of unwarranted depression of 
price. Mr. Pardridge, however, happened to be right. 
It was later admitted by the same authorities who 
predicted a shortage that there was wheat enough and 
tospare; and that Mr. Pardridge, whatever he thought 
he was doing, had only ‘‘made’’ the price what it 
ought to have been. But it may be that subsequent 
events prove that the price made was too low. In this 
case the low prices are only temporary. As soon as 
the real conditions are known, the price will rise. 
The shorts may prove shrewd enough to cover all 
their contracts before this time arrives, but in almost 
every case the tide turns too quickly and their frantic 
attempts to cover before it is too late only aggravate 
the result. The price goes up (probably to an extreme 
in the other direttion), and the shorts are bankrupted 
because they attempted a manipulation that was not 
warranted by actual supply and demand. They sold 
their ‘“‘wind”’ and they reaped the whirlwind. There 
has been a temporary disturbance of prices, and those 
who could not postpone their dealings have suffered 
thereby. Then equilibrium is restored and normal 
business continues. 

But the fact that these inanipulations are the ex- 
ception and are only successful when in agreement 
with actual future conditions does not 
make them a matter of slight concern. 
To what, however, is the evil due? Not 
to any lack of restriction, but to a lack 
of competition. Itis not the speculative 
machinery that causes the evil, but 
something that obstructs its working. 
Instead of keen competition on the side 
of the bulls, and the ready buying that 
is warranted by the facts of the case, 
we find a weak surrender to the bear 
forces. Whatis wanted to stop bear 
manipulation is not statutes, but bull 
intelligence and courage. But manipu- 
lations are not always attempted for the 
purpose of lowering prices. At times 
the price may be put above its normal 
point by just such tactics as we have de- 
scribed. In this case the cure lies in 
strong action by the bears. 7. e., by vig- 
orous short selling. When short-sell- 
ing has gone too far, that is, when the 
market is ‘‘oversold,’’ we have the best 
condition for a corner. This means- 
that the shorts have sold more than they can 
deliver, and, as is always the case with those who 


act contrary to actual conditions, have wrecked 
themselves in consequence. Here the restrictions 
proposed would prove disastrous. If the short- 


seller is suppressed, the competitive action of 
the market is destroyed, and the chief obstacle to 
corners and bull manipulations of all kinds is re- 
moved. 

All speculation is in a sense manipulation. It is by 
the equalization of the manipulation on the opposite 
sides that the correct price is fixed. The evils arise 
when the manipulation of one side is not equalized by 
that of the other. The more perfect the speculative 
system, the less likely is an unwarranted influence by 
either bulls or bears, and the less possible does all 
manipulation become. Not only is this true theo- 
retically, it is true historically. It is a common say- 
ing that only a rash man will to-day attempt to corner 
the market. And though corners are still attempted 
and manipulations of various kinds are occasionally 
successful, the possibility of such success is constantly 
decreasing as speculation becomes more and more ex- 
tended and more perfectly organized. Great evils 
there must be; for there are great evils in all com- 
petitive business, and in speculation the good and the 
bad elements of ordinary business are intensified. In 
the speculative field, as in all industry and trade, mis- 
takes of judgment, due to imperfect knowledge and 
limited intelligence, cause disaster and loss. The 
remedy for the evils of competition is no other in the 
case of speculation than in the case of other business, 
It is to be found not in outside interference with the 
machinery of speculation, but in the growing knowl- 
edge and intelligence of the speculative class, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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SOME FAMOUS CORNERS. 


Counselman & Day’s ‘‘Red Book’’ contains under 
the caption ‘‘Wheat Corner Days’’ the following: 

Corners were run in wheat on the Chicago market 
on the following days: 

In 1867—On May 18 price was forced to $2.85 per 
bushel, but closed at $1.104. 

In 1872—During August wheat sold to $1.61, but 
closed at $1.19. 

In 1880—During May of this year wheat was $1.12@ 
$1.19 and closed at $1.14. 

In 1881—In August of this year prices advanced 
from $1.19 to $1.38 and closed at the latter figure. 

In 1882—A corner was run in April, June, July and 
September. 

In 1887—In June the memorable Cincinnati combi- 
nation to corner wheat developed. Prices were ad- 
vanced from 80% cents to 94% cents, but market 
collapsed and declined to 68 cents. 

In 1888—It was in September when a successful 
corner was run, wheat selling from 89% cents to $2— 
topp rice was reached the closing day of the month. 


t BURNING CORN. 


The prodigious corn crop and the expectation that 
low prices in the West will be a consequence has 
again started discussion as to the relative merits of 
cheap corn and dear coal as fuel. A dispatch from 
Wichita the other day stated that a packer of that 
town would burn corn instead of coal if the price got 
to 12 cents, which is equivalent to 25 cents in Chica- 
go. 
these prices are mere anticipations), it can hardly be 
said that the corn fuel question has been thoroughly 
tested. We quote some opinions on the subject: 

A party at Abilene, Kan., says: ‘‘Corn has never 
been used for fuel in this county, except in extreme 
cases among settlers remote from the railway. It is 
not considered profitable unless below 12 cents a 
bushel. At that price it compares favorably with 
cheap grades of coal, but lacks the strength and heat 
of better grades. It has never been a success in steam 
plants, even elevators importing coal rather than use 
the corn in their bins, claiming that more power is 
obtainable from coal. Central Kansas will not burn a 
bushel of corn this year, as there are enough streaks 
of drouth and consequently poor corn to make a local 
market for the entire crop in many counties. In 
heavy crop sections speculators are cribbing the prod- 
uct to hold.’’ 

Frank Vincent, general manager of the Hutchinson 
Salt Company, one of the largest consumers of coal 
in that part of Kansas, says that the talk about using 
corn for fuel is foolish. Itis not being done and never 
has been done in Reno County. ‘‘I feel safe in say- 
ing,’’ he declares, ‘‘that there have not been 200 bush- 
els of corn burned as fuel in Reno County since its 
organization. The use of corn as fuel for steam pur- 
poses or for making salt is altogether impracticable. 
We 2an get coal delivered at from 6 to 7 centsa 
bushel, and corn at 15 cents a bushel would be more 
than twice as dear.’’ 

Another party says: ‘‘For producing steam corn is 
not at all feasible asa fuel. It burns cut iron rapidly, 
as it produces intense heat. Even in stoves few of 
them in which corn is used as fuel last more than a 
season. Firemen who have used corn say that it re- 
quires constant feeding to keep up that steady heat 
required for the making of steam, Steam cannot 
possibly be made from burning corn as cheaply as 
from coal, except when coal is above $4 a ton and 
corn down to about 10 cents a bushel. When coal can 
be bought for from $2 to $3 a ton it would be folly to 
use 10-cent corn, even for household purposes. In 
Western Kansas, where coal is worth from $5 to $8 a 
ton, corn has never been used for fuel except during 
extreme cold weather, when a coal famine prevailed.”’ 

On the other hand, a Chicago trader says: ‘‘The 
trade here laughs at burning corn for fuel in Chicago, 
but I know it can be done ataprofit. I could buy 
No. 2 corn for December delivery here Tuesday in the 
pit for 28 cents a bushel, and I could get No. 3 fully 
five cents less—let us say at 23 cents a bushel. By 
having it shipped on the cob I could save two to three 
cents a bushel in shelling, reducing the cost to 20 


Nevertheless, even at the prices quoted (and _ 


cents a bushel, or $5 a ton. 
found that a ton of corn will yield 25 per cent. 
more heat than the same amount of coal. With the 
price of coal $4.25 a net ton in car lots in Chicago it 
will be seen that corn would be the cheaper fuel. If 
it is found practicable to use the corn here, what is to 
be said of territory west of the Mississippi River, 
with the frelght on coal $3 20 a ton to the river?” 

In regard to coa', anthracite coal laid down in Kan- 
sas City, even at reduced freight rates, costs $6 a ton 
in car lots. At pointsin the interior of Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Western Lowa it costs all the way from $7 
to $9 a ton. At those same points corn is worth only 
from $2.50 to $4 a ton on the cob, Iowa soft c»al can 
be delivered in Central Nebraska at about $3.50 a ton 
and Illinois coal at $4. In Iowa native bituminous 
coal costs over $2 a ton. 


By actual test it has been 


THE NEW HERCULES SEPARATOR. 


One of the latest machines brought out by The Her- 
cules Co. of Cardington, Ohio, is the new Hercules 
Wheat Separator, illustrated herewith. It has three 
end shake sieves, the first and second of which are 
used for removing straw, nails and all coarse matter. 
The third is to remove cockle, sand, fine dust and 
dirt. From the last sieve the wheat goes to the air 
chamber where a strong air current removes all cheat 
and light substances. The screenings also pass 


uty 


THE NEW HERCULES SEPARATOK, 


through an air current which leayes them clean and j| 


clear of dust and grit. 

It has a stationary hopper with an automatic 
spreader, which keeps the wheat spread evenly over 
the shoe. The shake can be regulated to a long or 
short stroke as desired. The separator makes two 
separations on wheat and two on screenings. It has 
an automatic spring adjustment which takes up all 
the lost motion of the shoe so no wheat tails over. The 
shoe gets its motion from acam on the driving shaft 
through the medium of a vibrating bar. 

Tne machine has no belt but the driving belt, and 
the driving gearis very simple. It is made in three 
sizes, of capacities ranging from 50 to 200 bushels per 
hour. Larger sizes are built to order. The speed of 
driving shaft is 500 revolutions a minute. 

It is designed as a receiving separator to precede 
the scourer and remove coarse foreign matter. 


GRAIN INSPECTION IN KANSAS 


AND MISSOURI. 


A meeting was held at Kansas City, Kan., Septem- 
ber 4, by the chief grain inspectors of Kansas and 
Missouri, and others, for the purpose of establishing 
grades for this year’s grain, and to harmonize certain 
differences in the grading rules of Kansas and Mis- 
souri which have heretofore existed. Grain men ap- 
prove of the changes made, as there is now a uniform- 
ity of grades. 

No changes were made in grading for spring wheat, 
Nos. 1, 2and8 or lower being the same as winter 
wheat for Missouri. The Kansas inspection depart- 
ment reduced No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat to 59 pounds 
per bushel, making it uniform with No. 2 Red in both 
Kansas and Missouri. No. 3 Red was reduced to 56 
pounds per bushel for Missouri, being thus made uni- 
form with Kansas No. 3 Red. Grades of Kansas oats 
and corn were raised to correspond with Missouri 


grades, golden oats to grade not better than No. 3 
White Oats, and No. 2 White Corn to be fifteen-six- 
teenths white. 


Points and Figures. 


The barley crop will be quite large and irregular in 
quality, being badly stained by rains in some sections. 

This is undoubtedly an ’ear of corn. A farmer of 
Atmore, Ala., is showing a sample ear of his crop of 
40 acres, which is 134 inches long, very full and even- 
rowed. 

In 1867, 284 bushels of wheat could be carried from 
Chicago to New York for the export price of 100 bush- 
els, and in 1894 520 bushels could be carried for the 
same amount, 


The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE and 
the Hay Trade Journal, a monthly and a weekly, will 
both be sent to one address for $2 per year. All mar- 
kets are reported. 

Farmers in North-Central, Central and Southern 
Indiana who have experimented in growing winter 
turf oats this year report great success, the oats hay- 
ing grown and yielded well. 


Commission houses and alleged speculative combi- 
nations who do business on small margins desire to 
secure the margins—that’s all. And they generally 
get it.— Trade Bulletin, Chicago, 


It is claimed that the first grain elevator in the 
West was built by Hon. Richard Mottin Toledo, Ohio, 
in 1888, The first steam elevator in that city was 
built in 1847 by John Brownlee and E. B. Brown. 


O’ Neil & Sons of Charleston, S. C., received the first 
consignment of the new rice crop August30. It came 
from Georgetown County, from the same grower who 
had shipped the first of the crop the two preceding 
years. 


Harry H. Burke, manager of Bourne & Hershey's 
grain warehouse at Hershey’s switch, near Woodland, 
Cal., recently filled out a receipt in his own name for 
640 sacks of his employers’ wheat, and. after selling 
the wheat left for parts unknown, whence he has not 
yet returned. 


The San Francisco Produce Exchange has estab- 
lished the following grain standards for 1895: Wheat 
No. 1 White, 60 pounds to the bushel, milling 604, 
No. 1 Sonora, 614; rye, 59 pounds; barley, No. 1 Chev- 
alier, 53 pounds to the bushe!; No. 2 Chevalier, 50; 
No. 1 brewing, 46; No. 2, 44; No. 1 bright feed, 404. 

It is said that the warehouses at Stockton, Cal., are 
filled almost to overflowing with the new grain. About 
the middle of August there were 60,000 tons of wheat 
there, more than double the amount stored at that 
point at the same time last year, and at one time there 
were 1,000 tons of wheat on the track waiting to be 
stored for one milling company. 


For nearly two years a farmers’. club of Pennsylva- . 
nia has been trying to determine, by actual weight, 
to what extent corn would shrink or lose in weight 
from husking time until the following June. A series 
of tests were made by various members of the club, 
and results just published show a shrinkage from No- 
vember 1 to February 1 of 7.6 per cent., and from 
February 1 to June 1 of 8.9 per cent., or from husk- 
ing time to June 1, next, of 16.5 per cent, The ex- 
periments were watched with interest by farmers, and 
the deduction is, that 40 cents per bushel at husking 
time will pay about as well as 50 cents per bushel on 
June 1 following. 


The Brookings county, South Dakota, commission- 
ers have adopted ascheme by which needy farmers 
can provide themselves with seed grain from the 
county, and which at the same time insures the re- 
payment of tbe loan. A list of all such borrowers 
from the county is given to each grain buyer in the 
the county, and with it a list of blank receipts. When 
the grain is harvested the buyer takes from each bor- 
rower a sufficient quantity of grain to pay the loan 
and issues him a receipt in full for the debt, at the 
same time turning over the cash to the county treas- 
urer. No buyer can legally accept grain from a bor- 
rower until he has done this. If he does so he may 
lose the grain as he would if he bought any other 
mortgaged chattel.- 
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AFTER THE CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


The Grain Receivers’ and Shippers’ Association has 
got after the Chicago elevator men on a new tack. A 
month or more ago John Hill Jr. filed with Attorney 
General Moloney copies of the charters of the elevator 
companies, together with a transcript of the testimony 
taken in the investigation before the Board of Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commissioners. The application 
to the Attorney General was substantially to bring 
quo warranto proceedings against the elevator com- 
panies. In an opinion written for the Board of Ware- 

_house and Railroad Commissioners last spring, after 
the grievances of the Board of Trade people against 
the elevators had been presented to the commission, 
Mr. Moloney expressed views of the law favorable to 
the position of the Board of Trade people that the ele- 
vators could not buy and sell grain while acting in 
the capacity of public warehouses. There 
possibility of his acting against the Grain Elevator 
Association, which is an organization of all the grain 
elevator proprietors, and through which they have 
been in the habit of acting together. If he should 
take steps against that organization it will be by quo 
warranto, on the ground that it is a trust. It is possi- 
bie, though, that he will decide to take a new pro- 
ceeding against the elevator proprietors individually, 
on the ground they are violating their charters by 
buying and selling grain. If he decided on this pro- 
cedure, it would be by injunction, and could be only 
against authorizing them to buy and sell grain. 

The Attorney General appears to meditate some 
action, for last week Mr. George A. Seaverns, president 
of the Elevator Association, and Secretary Thompson 
of the Railroad Terminal Hlevator were invited to ap- 
pear before the Attorney General. In response to this 
invitation they told the Attorney General that the 

’ Grain Elevator Association was formed in January, 
1893, to protect the common interests of the elevator 
proprietors against what they considered the unjust 
demands of the Board of Trade, and dissolved in Jan- 
uary, 1895, when the compromise was effected with 
the Board. The Association had neither capital stock 
nor regular oflicers, it issaid, the members taking turns 
at presiding at the meetings. They deny that there 
is any trust or combination. In the hearing before 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission the Armour 
Blevator Company, the Central Elevator Company, 
the Chicago and Pacific Elevator Company, the Chi- 
cago Elevator Company, Charles Counselman & Co., 

A. GC. Davis & Co., the Chicago Railway Terminal 

Company, the Santa Fé Elevator and Dock Company, 


is the: 


commissioners, and nothing will probably be done 
until it is seen where the decision expected to be 
rendered on the 18th inst. leaves the question. Still, 
the Attorney General may see fit to proceed on a new 
line and see what there is and what there is not in the 
allegations made against the elevator proprietors. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO STORED 
GRAIN. 


NO. I. 
G. JOHNSON, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


In my articles which have appeared in the AMBRI- 
cAN ELevator & GRAIN TRADE I have confined the 
greater part of my discussions to answering queries. 


BY PROF w. 


THE GRAIN MOTH, 


I desire now to present several articles treating some 
cf the more important insects injurious to stored 
grain. This series of articles will be of equal interest 
to the miller and grain dealer. 

The first insect I wish to treat is popularly known 
as the grain moth (Gelechia cerealella). It is an im- 
ported insect, and was brought to this country by the 
early settlers of Virginia from Europe in wheat. It 
has spread throughout the United States, and is per- 
haps the most destructive enemy to stored grain south 
of the wheat growing belt. Its ravages are most 
marked in Texas. It attacks all stored cereal prod- 
ucts, but corn and wheat are the principal grains af- 
fected. It has been reported recently from several 
places in Illinois. The accompanying illustration is 
made from a photograph of an ear of corn from a lo- 
cal warehouse. 

The presence of the insect in corn or wheat can be 
easily detected by a little careful observation. The 
corn is light and is peppered full of little round holes 
about half the size of a pinhead. The ear is natural 
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seen at b, from which the fullfledged moth emerges 
a little later. The creature passes the winter only in 
granaries, warehouses, mills or elevators. It will 
breed uninterruptedly, generation after generation, in 
stored corn or wheat. After harvest the moth flies 
out from the granaries to the corn and wheat fields 
and lays its eggs upon grains of corn and wheat in the 
shock. The larvee are not destroyed by the husking or 
thrashing and are carried back to the granaries, and 
finally to the warehouse. When once established in 
such places it will remain there an indefinite length of 
time. The ear of corn represented herewith was 
taken from a crib in central Illinois. 

This insect has several natural enemies which act as 
reducing agents. I have recently bred several very 
small winged parasites, from its larve and pupw. No 
doubt these natural enemies keep it in check to a cer- 
tain extent, but the most efficient remedy now known 
for its arrest and destruction is bisulphide of carbon. 
It can be thrown direstly upon grain without injur- 
ing its vitality in the least, nor will itsedible qualities 
be harmed. Ifone does not care to pour the bisul- 
phide upon the grain it can be poured into small tin 
pans, or other shallow vessels, such as soup plates, 
and set on top the grain. It will evaporate very read- 
ily, and the vapor being heavier than air, will sink 
through the grain and destroy every living creature 
within the enclosure, even rats and mice. The 
amount to be used can be easily estimated, as a pound 
and a half toa ton of grainin bins is sufficient, or if 
applied in an empty room or bin one pound will be 
enough for every 1,000 cubic feet of air space. 


THE 1894 FLAXSEED CROP. 


The flaxseed year closes with the end of July, at 
which time new seed begins to arrive from the South- 
west, and all of the old crop is supposed to have been 
marketed. At this time‘the statistics for the year are 
compiled, and a general summing up of events is in- 
dulged in by those most closely interested. The crop 
of 1894 is now found to have amounted to only 7,500,- 
000 bushels, which is but little more than one-half of 
the average crops of the four years preceding, and 
falls 5,000,000 bushels below the crop of 1898. The 
largest crop was that of 1891, which amounted to 19,- 
000,000 bushels. The small crop of the past year 
would have caused a scarcity but for the large impor- 
tations of Calcutta seed, and this has also prevented 
an increase in prices which the smaller supply of do- 
mestic seed otherwise warranted. At the close of the 
crop year the price for cash seed at Chicago, while 


AN EAR OF CORN SHOWING THE WORK OF THE ANGOUMOIS GRAIN 


George A. Seaverns, Keith & Co., and the South Chi- 
cago E'evator Company were interested. At the close 
of last year these companies controlled 34,000,000 
bushels of regular storage room. It is said an effort 
will be made to show all of these companies to be in- 
tegral parts of a trust. The elevator men have taken 
no pains to conceal the fact they stand together as 
opposed to the Board of Trade, but deny there is any 
agreement of any kind among them. An attempt 
will be made to show there is a regular organization 
formed among the elevator men, with a duly elected 
chairman and secretary to act for the warehousemen 
‘in their negotiations with the Board of Trade officials. 
It may be that proof can be developed to establish the 
fact that this combination went further and controlled 
the apportionment of business, decided on rates of 
storage, and had authority in such form that it comes 
within the classification of trusts. 

However, the action of the Attorney General will 
depend to some extent on the action of the warehouse 


MOTH AND 


size and represents an extreme case, nota solitary 
grain having been left untouched, and the entire ear 
weighed less than two ounces. [Every single kernel 
was eaten out so that nothing but an empty shell re- 
mained. Wheat when attacked is hol'owed out in 
much the same way, the young feeding within the 
kernel until nothing except the outer hull is left. 

The parent insect is a small gray moth, resembling 
a clothes moth, and measures only about half an inch 
with its wings spread. It is represented in the figure 
at c and can be easily recognized by its satiny luster 
and by its fringed hind wings. The moth lays its 
eggs only upon hard grain and they are deposited both 
in the field and in the granary, warehouse, mill or ele- 
vator. The eggs hatch in about a week and the young 
worms work their way into the grain as shown in the 
figure at /. They feed for about three weexs and when 
full grown are about half an inch long, as represented 
in the figure at a, the hair line at the side showing the 
natural size. It transforms them into the pupa as 


THE GRAIN WEEVIL. 


lower than a year ago, was higher than at the close of 
either of the three preceding years, but at the close 
of the crop year of 1889-90, and on the eve of a then 
almost unprecedentedly large crop, the price was 
nearly 12 per cent. higher. This may be taken as in- 
dicating the influence of free imports of foreign seed. 
As to the crop of 1895 estimates vary greatly, but it 
appears to be conceded that it will exceed 10,000,000 
bushe!s.— Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 


It will require an immense number of cars to move 
the corn crop this year, but there are a great many of 
them that will not need to be moved further than 
Peoria. 


Grain growers in the Fresno Valley, California, 
want lower freight rates on grain, and have petitioned 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners to reduce the 
rates from shipping points in the valley to Port Costa 
15 per cent. 
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DOWN ON THE EIGHT-MILE. 


Talk about your shuckin’ corn! Why, there’s nary 
A man on the whole bloomin’ prairie 
Could keep in shootin’ distance of my son Jake. 
Why, I’ve seen that there feller take 
Six rows at a time when he was feelin’ 
Just right for doin’ a good day’s peelin’ 
Of nubbins ’nd big ears—all corn in his way. 
T’ve seen that feller do it many a day 
Down on the Eight-Mile. 


. 

Ever been down on the Eight-Mile perarie? 
Down where the Trough boys used to be very 
Hi-fa-lutin’, and right in the middle 
Of the dance to the music of Dutch Funk’s fiddle? 
Down where the corn grows twenty foot tall? 
Nd it yields so plenty they don’t get it all 
Without rentin’ a pasture to crib the crop in? 
Stranger, you’ve missed it if you haven’t been 

Down on the Eight-Mile. 


Jake never weren’t so tremendously stout ; 

So when he heard fellers a-talkin’ about 

A man up at Cissna shuckin’ ten wagon loads, 

And haulin’ it eight miles on the awfulest roads, 

Why, that stumped Jake. He hasn’t recovered ; 

He goes mopin’ around just like some lover’d 

Been give the mitten by one of our girls. 

He don’t go nowhere and thinks all the world’s 
Down on the Eight-Mile. 


It’s just ruined that boy, that corn shuckin’ lie. 
He says he thinks every man that goes by 
Is a-lookin’ at him with a look of scorn, 
And he ’most wishes he’d never been born. 
I’ve managed to get him to do part of the feedin’, 
But what we’re to do when we come to needin’ 
More hands on the farm is what bothers me, 
Unless he marries the best girl he kin see 

Down on the Eight-Mile. 

—George R, Deatrich, Hoopeston, 11. 


[We inyite correspondence from everyone in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, or. all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
tranch of it.] 


SHIPPING AT TACOMA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ac- 
cording to the report of the harbormaster of the port 
of Tacoma, Wash., for the month of August, the 
total exportation of breadstuffs was as follows: 
Wheat, 121,800 bushels, valued at $60,900; flour, 27,- 
119 barrels, valued at $72,680.50. The inward regis- 
tered tonnage was 57,896 tons; outward registered 
tonnage 47,420 tons; inward cargoes, 13,585 tons; out- 
ward cargoes, 53,640 tons. Miscellaneous merchandise 
to China and Japan was valued at $26,104, to British 
Columbia ports $25,000. Deep sea arrivals, 42; depart- 

SAMUEL COLLYER, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

SHOULD INSIST ON OFFICIAL WEIGHTS, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
garding short weights in Chicago, John Walker’s 
weights are entirely satisfactory to us, and we have 
heard of no complaint of Chicago Board of Trade 
official weights. 

We refuse to sell grain except with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we shall have official Board of Trade 
weights. Iam urging this course upon all members 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, and if we 
can secure concerted action in this matter the short 
weights abuse will soon be.a thing of the past. We 
should insist on John Walker’s weights every time we 
sell grain for or via Chicago. 


ures, 30. 


J. CROCKER, 
President Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Maroa, Ill. : 

RECEIVERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOULD ACT 
PROMPTLY. 

Editor “American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
matter of weighing grain in Chicago forbearance has 
lost the pleasing charm of virtue. The right thing 
ought to be done speedily: Put a sworn public weigher 
in every public and private elevator, and establish 
some rule governing the weighing of grain going to 
small consumers that shall be binding on the receiver 
in his transactions with such parties. I could give 


numerous instances of shortages that cannot be ac- 
counted for except by some method of weighing. 

The shipper asks only what is right, and the re- 
ceiver should always see that he gets it, for there is a 
certain mutual interdependence between them that is 
vital to the trade. By all means the Receivers’ and 
Shippers’ Association should take active means to set- 
tle this matter. 

Yours truly, 

Heyworth, Ill. 


THE NEW JERSEY LAW ON BALED HAY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In- 
closed please find an exact copy of an act passed by 
the New Jersey legislature. This act takes effect 
Sept. 1, 1895. You will notice that it prohibits, by a 
fine of $250 or imprisonment at hard labor, anyone 
selling hay or straw with more than 10 pounds of 
wood per bale. This act will apply to all hay and 
straw arriving by any railroads having their terminal 
in New Jersey, as all hay arriving on Erie and Lehigh 
Valley Railroad is unloaded in their hay sheds at 
Jersey City, where the hay is sold. This act also 
affects hay and straw arriving on Penn. R. R., N. J. 
Central and D. L. & W. R. R., where it is sold from 
the cars. Consequently, hereafter bale all your large 
bales without wood or with one slat, so as to conform 
to this law. As the act is mandatory we do not wish 
to take any risk after Sept. 1, 1895, but will have to 
conform to this law in selling large baled hay and 


straw. 
Respectfully yours, . 


New York City. 


SHORTAGES AT DIFFERENT CITIES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
present herewith a tabulation compiled from our 
books which shows a list of shortages occurring during 
ayear andahalf. It will be seen that not only have 
we as shippers been robbed by somebody of about 30 
cars of grain during this period, but also that the rail- 
roads have been robbed of the freight charges of 30 
cars; that is, they have delivered 30 cars of grain to 
markets free of charge to the buyers. These are from 
only one firm. If as many shortages are to occur in 
the transactions of one firm what must the aggregate 
of shortages amount to from hundreds of firms? It 
would be simply enormous. 

The shortages in weight of our grain shown in the 
accompanying table occurred, in corn, from Nov. 1, 
1893, to Aug. 1, 1895, the shortages in wheat and oats 
occurring from July 1, 1894, to July 1, 1895. 


J. L PuMPHREY. 


H. DusENBERY & Co. 
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The total of these shortages makes a shortage of 
8,387 bushels on 1,492,885 bushels of grain which we 
weighed into cars at this end, and estimating an equal 
shortage on the balance of our cars not weighed we 
would have a shortage of 14,003 bushels on 2,566,842 
bushels of grain handled. The stuff was weighed 
during same periods and over the same scales. It will 


be noticed that the larger part of these shortages oc- 
curred at Chicago and St. Louis, while markets five 
and ten times further away gave us correct weights. 
We cannot and will not stand such stealing on the 
part of the elevators, 

ILLINOIS SHIPPER. 

SHORT WEIGHTS DRIVING GRAIN FROM 

CHICAGO. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to the present discussion on the subject of short 
weights on grain going to Chicago, St, Louis, Peoria 
and Milwaukee, more especially Chicago, I would say 
that our firm as interior grain shippers has had an 
experience of about 20 years and we have come to the ' 
conclusion that unless the system of weighing grain in 
Chicago is radically changed the country grain ship- 
per will have to accept a shrinkage in Chicago elevators 
on every car he ships thereof between 5 and 7 bushels. 

We have as careful and experienced men as we can 
find to repair our cars, weigh our grain, load and 
cleat our cars. Our hopper scales are kept in thor- 
ough repair and overhauled once or twice annually by 
the best expert scalemaker that we can procure and 
we know the weighing is correct and can prove it. 
We have been selling for years, and we are still selling 
thousands of cars of grain to interior Eastern buyers 
on the basis of our certified elevator weights without 
the 1 per cent. clause in the sales; that is, we receive 
pay for every pound we put into the car and these 
weights. are final. The buyers are satisfied to buy 
right along on these terms when prices are equal. 

Our grain weighed by the elevators at Detroit, 
Toledo, Baltimore and New York runs out almost the 
same as our weights at thisend. On 475,914 bushels 

grain shipped to Detroit, Toledo, Baltimore and New 
York during a period beginning Nov. 1, 1893, ard 
ending Aug. 1, 1895, we had a shortage of 329 bushels 
all told or an average of a trifle less than one-third of a 
bushel per car. During the same period and weighed 
over the same scales by the same men here we have 
on 1,016,971 bushels of grain going to Chicago, St. 
Louis, Pecria and Milwaukee a shortage of 7,887 bush- 
els, or over ten times as much per car on an average, 
and the distance to Chicago is only one-fifth the dis- 
tance to New York. 

We think it would be a good thing if other shippers 
who have complaints on this score would send you 
lists, giving comparisons of their weights at home and 
in Chicago, etc. Also to Detroit, Toledo, New York, 
etc. Don’t accept one firm’s experience, but try as 
many as you can get. We venture to say that 1,000 
interior Western country shippers will vouch for the 
same experience. We can show by our books where 
we made one large milling firm alone in Milwaukee 
refund us over $200 on short weights to them. In 
Detroit a few years ago we had the same experience. 
in short weights and other firms will tell you that same 
thing, but there was such an outcry raised that it was 
remedied at once and we get no better weights any- 
where now than we get in Detroit; they run out to 
within a fraction of a pound of our weights. 

We are willing to sell grain elsewhere than Chicago, 
St. Louis, etc , at less money where we get good 
weights, and other firms no doubt are doing the same, 
as it pays in the long run. ; 

Now the total receipts of grain from all sources in 
Chicago during the year 1894 were 155,130,759 bushels. 
We presume all shipments there stand an equal 
shrinkage as our own, and deducting what the average 
shortage is on shipments to Detroit, Toledo, New York 
and Baltimore, and we have a shortage in weights on 
the total amount of grain to Chicago alone for just 
one year of 1,163,478 bushels, or 2,326 cars of 500 
bushels each. This means a loss to the country ship- 
pers alone annually of at least $581,739, and a loss in 
freight to the railroads who Celiver to Chicago alone 
2,326 cars of grain free of charge. 

It certainly does seem as though the railroad man- 
agers could see what an immense amount of revenue 
they are losing. They certainly know that on the 
grain originating in Illinois at least they are responsi- 
ble to the shipper for every pound which the shipper 
weighs into the car. Now with these two facts plainly 
in view we cannot see why on earth they neglect tak- 
ing vigorous steps to- remedy the evil. If they—the 
railroads—cannot arrange to run every pound of the 
grain in Chicago and St. Louis through their own ele- 
vators let them have the latest improved track scales 
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and weigh every car of grain and weigh the empty car 


back promptly and tender to the buyer the grain that 


is in the car. If the car does not tally in Chicago with 
the country weights let the matter be investigated 
thoroughly at once, and find out the reason why it 
The cost of completing and operating 
such a system would not be a drop in the bucket com- 


does not agree. 


pared with what they are now losing in freights. 


If the weighing is put into the public weighmaster’s 
hands it might help some, but we think the leak is 
The 
weights fall short 1 per cent. right along with the best 
man we can get looking at the beam as the car is 


-after the grain strikes the boot of the elevator. 


weighed in Chicago. 

We have had a special agent at work at the eleva- 
tors in Chicago at our own expense, and cars were 
falling short right along while he was watching the 


scale beam up in the top, making a shortage of 1 per 


cent. right along. So he hired a man to watch the 
elevator boot where the carload is dropped. The 
moment this man was put at the boot the shortage 
declined to just 24 bushels per car, whereas when our 
man was alone and at the top of the elevator the short- 
ages were | per cent. right along. The elevator people 
claim the right to take 30 pounds for each car weighed. 
We claim this is a plain steal, although they tell us 
they are taking it, and itis a penitentiary offense to 
steal a carload of grain that way as much as any other 
way, and the elevator people have no right to a pound 
of the grain for shrinkage. 

All we as shippers ask is treatment in Chicago, St. 
Louis, etc., equally as fair as we get in other markets 
farther East. We must have it and will accept no 
alternative. 

Yours truly, 

Springfield, Il. 


E. R. Unrica JR. 


ANOTHER COMPLAINT AGAINST SHORTAGES 
AT CHICAGO. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade;—There 
is perhaps no greater abuse in the grain trade to-day, 
in so far as shippers are concerned, than the present 
system of weighing grain at different points. The 
rule seems to be that the larger the grain center the 
greater number of discrepancies are bound to occur. 
It may be that the weighing system gets too big to be 
handled with any degree of accuracy, or else there is 
something radically wrong with the scales or the 
weighing; for while some stealings may be carried on 
constantly, I do not believe that the great number of 
shortages we have been experiencing can be traced to 
dishonesty. Subtracting from the total of our short- 
ages the past year every possible bushel of grain that 
could be laid to stealing, adding to this the amount 
we can attribute to shrinkage in transit, there still 
remain a number of shortages that must be attributed 
to errors in weighing. 

Shippers are awakening to the fact that this must 
be stopped. An Illinois grain shipper states a case, 
which can be duplicated by many others, in a letter to 
Mr. E. W. Burdick, a member of the Board of Trade 


of Chicago, in which he gives an exact statement of 


weights taken from his books just as the cars were 
shipped, without selection. And he asks, ‘‘Does it not 
look like a system of bad weighing?’’ 

The statement of comparative weights sent by this 
shipper shows in the order of shipment that Toledo 
weights of the first three cars of wheat were four 
bushels and thirty-eight pounds more than the ship- 
per’s. The next three cars gained seven bushels and 
eighteen pounds at D+troit. The next shipment was 
two cars of oats and two of wheat tu Chicago, which 
resulted in a shortage of eighteen bushels and eighteen 
pounds of oats and four bushels of wheat. Two cars 
of wheat were short forty-six pounds at Detroit. Then 
came Chicago’s record, with a shortage of thirty-eight 
bushels and ten pounds of oats in a shipment of only 
six cars. Four cars of wheat gained five bushels and 
fifty-two pounds at Detroit. The last three cars in 
the statement gained fifteen pounds at Buffalo. 

Mr. Burdick’s comment on this is: ‘“‘This disgrace- 
ful showing for Chicago is an everyday occurrence, as 
every grain receiver knows, and no man can defend 
the present custom of permitting elevator companies 
and buyers to do their own weighing without losing 
reputation for fairness, if not for honesty. No grain 
market in the world but Chicago permits such a wrong 
~ to exist. We have an official Board of Trade weigh- 


master, whose weights are final between members of 
the Board, but many of the buyers and elevator cor- 


porations refuse to have grain bought by them 
weighed under his supervision. The weighing 
charges are very moderate and paid by the shippers, 
and the only possible reason buyers can have for re- 
fusing to have grain officially weighed is because it 
cuts off a source of—what shall we call it’ 
rectors of the Board of Trade should at once ‘and for- 
ever effectually settle this question. If the elevator 
interests are too powerful to permit this being done, 
then the city, the pride and wonder of the world, 
should do it. All that grain shippers ask is that their 
grain shall be weighed under the supervision of the 


Board of Trade weighmaster or some other disinter- 


ested party. How can any member of the Board ob- 

ject to this reasonable request?”’ 
There is one thing shippers can do. 

to the Board of Trade. 


We can appeal 
President Baker is famous for 


his just administration, and he would deny nothing 


and do everything possible for the good of the grain 
trade. The directors are with him in this, and now 
that their attention is drawn to the subject (assuming 
it possible that they were ignorant of it before) t! ey 
should be appealed to to investigate as to whether the 
enormous number of shortages are caused by a system 
of bad weighing or by a bad system of weighing. 
WESTERN SHIPPER. 


WILL HAVE NOTHING BUT THE CENTAL. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
July issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


| Travg Statistician Henry A. Robinson of the United 


States Department of Agriculture has an article in 
which he suggests that if any changes be made in the 
unit of measure now in use in the grain trade they 
should be made in the direction of the metric system. 
He says: “An important objection that might be 
urged against the adoption at the present time of the 
cental, or any other unit of measure based upon the 
system now in general use in the United States, is the 
probability that these old weights and measures will 
ultimately give place to the metric system.” 

I hesitate to take issue with Mr. Robinson. There 
issomething mysterious about statistics, and Iam 
afraid he might squelch me with a column or two. 
But I think he makes a mistake. There is not the 
slightest possibility of the metric system being 
adopted in the United States for unknown years to 
come, and meanwhile must the grain trade put up 
with a lot of complicated tommyrot called weights and 
measures? Supposing the metric system were adopted 
(since the unexpected always happens), in no business 
would it be established with more difficulty than in 
the grain trade. The revolution would be too great 
and the innovation would be opposed from the farmer 
to the speculator. Imagine the farmer selling his 
wheat at .75 dollars per .85239 hectoliter instead of 75 
cents per bushel or $1.25 per cental. He will cling to 
his bushel a long time before he will learn to do that. 

There will be no way to enforce the usage of the 
metric system in the United States, as prohibiting the 
use of any other weights is not to be thought of. 
France failed to establish the metric system by com- 
pulsion; so did Germany; and it was only after many 
years that the system was employed in everyday com- 
merce, and then only when compromises had been 
made allowing customs or practices peculiar to cir- 
cumstances and localities. The system is now well 
established in both countries, no doubt to the great 
advantage of everyone, after having been allowed a 
natural growth in common use. The metric system 
is legalized in the United States, but with what results? 

There would be no such difficulty about adopting 
the cental for the grain trade not based on the metric 
system. It is true the farmer and grain dealer would 
not have to reckon their grain by the .35239 hecto- 
liter, with a cental based on the metric system, but 
any advantage gained by that would be outbalanced 
by the greatness of the change. To wipe out ali ex- 
isting units of measurement and establish new ones is 
a stupendous undertaking. No one knows that so 
well as we who advocate the establishment of the 
cental. We keep the present unit of the pound and 
simply do away with the bushel as a measure of a 
certain number of these pounds. This agrees very 
well with all who are engaged in the grain business, 


The di- 


the only question being as to when and how to make 
the change. 

In adopting 100 pounds as the unit of measure we 
merely bring the entire grain trade to a uniform 
standard, as that unit is employed on the Pacific 
Coast and by the entire seed trade of the country. 
There would be no change for them to make, whereas 
by adopting a cental based on the metric system the 
unit would be destroyed and the present systems revo- 
lutionized. As the metric system will come into use 
in the United States only by imperceptible growth, it 
will be unnoticed by the grain trade until it is em- 
ployed in every town in the country, and with the 
metric system in common use there will be no clash 
between it and the unit of 100 pounds, and it can even 
then be maintained with advantage. 

I, R. Progress. 


HUNGARIAN WHEAT REPORT. 


The Hungarian government has issued an amplifica- 
tion of its wheat report. According to these latest 
figures the production of importing countries for 1895, 
as compared with the production of 1894, is as follows: 


Bushels. Bushels. 
: 1895. 1894. 
Great Brite nes os 20s bade aakinos 46,811,000, 60,995,000 
FPANGAe ite esters cas e'is's & arelecsis sree ae 301,573,00 | 354,625,000 
GOriidiny: creer levies =), Teaher coms’ 108,550,000; 102,132,000 
Austria 45,392,000) 45,400,000 
Taleo c sete ee 114,898,000, 120,288,000 
The Netherlands 3,404,000 6,241,000 
Switzerland 5,390,000 7,376,000 
Balgigints yo.) 3. oes fei vs 21,277,000) 21,277,000 
GMAT Kae ae fon ad nae: je, oi oneal 5,106,000 4,539,000 
Seandinavine «ict cec.. . ceca wees 5,106,000 5,106,000 
Suaitis Covacassccwew sy «> saa acs les 86,528,000, 97,876,000 
PATRIA ae ee baie eect kee 7,376,000 9,078,000 
MEYGOCE ON Ge ork Satire le cco « 3,120,000 2,404,000 


The production of exporting countries of 1895, as 
compared with that of 1894, is as follows: 


| | 
| Bushels. | 
| 1895. 


Bushels. 
1894. 


| 415,053,000} 363,136,000 


TIQHPARY Pre Mea ae arte cen cern os 150,361,000 151,098,000 
PROUPESLTUIA SE Parte Mears estes «orcas Se. + ¢ | 62,414,000) 51,066,000 
PUL PRUs ie slaty he rth tals see's v's 52,482,000) 31,207,000 
RONVitite er ok Sock oh ecco es os .ele ace 8,511,000 9,929,000 
ACRGY oot gts emesis tek onlees s 42,555,000) 29,793,000 
rida pore av eee «nee Cetera 237,456,000, 258,167,000 
The: Testiote Agta: oo. sh wae So eaibaes 70,950,000 

Veiiisd GIALOE e. Sale< « << wis onencie as 400,017,000 

CaBGAGises Se ek coed pened e nies 51,066,000 555, 
Argentine Republic......... eee 60,995,000) 117,508,000 
ODE CLG re vee ae sis aietis 5 cots era nn 18,240,000} 24,114,000 
A WRB ir l8ehs Pectie torent erates ata'ale s casterehels 35,746,000} 42,895,000 
ATTIC eta iis Be towte soley. sles a eels) -aye 47,094,000; 48,370,000 


The aggregate production of the rye-importing 
countries for 1895 is placed at 522,008,000 bushels, 
against 575,911,000 bushels in 1894. 

The production of the rye-exporting countries for 
1895 is estimated at 953,232,000 bushels, against 1,052, - 
527,000 bushels in 1894. 


A consular report on ‘‘World’s Markets for Ameri- 
can Products’’ states that nearly every kind of grass 
seeds is salable in France, and that certain sections 
of the country are now almost dependent on America 
for this class of seed. The majority of this trade is 
in the hands of English commission hous:s, who buy 
in the United States and ship the seeds from Great 
Britain. Greater care should be taken in selecting 
and sorting the seed, as complaints have been made 
that it was mixed; there are other countries anxious 
to obtain the market, and if it is taken away from 
America it is her own fault. 


The receipts and shipments of rice at New Orleans, 
La., during the month ending August 31, compared 
with the same period of the preceding year, were, ac- 
cording to Hy. H. Smith, secretary of the Board of 
Trade, as follows: Receipts of rough rice, 53,672, 
against 34,791 sacks; no clean rice and none in August 
last year. Shipments of rough rice, 57,616, against 
48,784 sacks; clean rice, 13,617, against 15,463 barrels. 
Total stock of rough rice in ficst and second hands, on 
August 1, 45,469, against 43,389 sacks; on September 
1, 41,525, against 29,396 sacks; of clean rice, August 
1, No. 1, 2,793, against 3,696 barrels; No. 2, 389, 
against 254 barrels; September 1, No. 1, 5,240, against 
3,924 barrels; No. 2, 1,334, against 237 barrels. 
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ABOUT TRACK SCALE WEIGHING. 
NO. Ill. 


BY J. A. DEMUTH. 
The comparative tables of weights of grain from 
stations where careful net weighing was done, as 
shown in my former paper, may now be supplemented 
by a table showing gross weights as obtained at weigh- 
ing stations in comparison with gross weights at our 
elevators. : 
The following cars were weighed at Ft, Wayne on 
the track scales of the G. R. & I. Ry. and afterward 
in our elevators at Toledo. 


Differ. 


Ft. Wayne! Toledo. | Differ. ||/Ft. Wayne} Toledo. 

44,250 44,159 109 41,450 42,000 550 
52,100 52,630 530 50,400 50,420 20 
50,800 5 ',9u0 100 42,500 43,830 930 
55,950 55,920 80 43,000 43,22) 220 
55,500 55,6 0 100 53,000 53,050 50 
45,940 46,450 510 48,900 48,760 140 
44,250 44,660 410 47,400 47,480 80 
55,600 56,280 | 6380 46,300 46,480 180 
46,100 46,170 q 46,650 46,900 250 
53,200 54,110 910 47,700 48,000 300 
53,200 | 53,450 95) 46,800 46,900 100 
49,9 C 49,930 30 60,800 60,820 20 
44,050 44,600 550 39,900 39,860 40 
48,500 49,0600 1,100 45,750 46,740 990 
46.200 | 46,12) | 8) 55,400 56,000 600 
61,470 61.540 |! 7 


I have reason t2 believe that the scales at I"t. Wayne 
were of the Same pattern as one or two of our own, 
that is, a beam with 500 pound notches and figures un- 
der every other 500 pounds, or, in other words, figures 
under the thousands. The above cars were received 
from August to December, 1886, nearly all of them, 
however. before the middle of November. There is 
therefore no grounds for attributing variations in 
weights to snow or ice. ; ; 

Now while I am inclined to believe that our weigh- 
men always took strong weights, I know of no reason 
why this should not be done systematically and with 
some degree of uniformity. It is not reasonable to as- 
sume that they weighed one car short fifty pounds and 
the next one over two hundred pounds. Therefore 
while I am willing to admit that our weights provided 
for a contingency of perhaps from twenty to fifty 
pounds per car, [am at the same time positive that 
there were no errors made which could possibly ex- 
plain the differences between our weights and those of 
shippers. 

Are the differences of 20, 30 and 40 pounds simply 
coincidences or are these inconsiderable differences 
possible in every case if only care and time are taken 
to do the work accurately? Iam inclined to the lat- 
ter view. A scale is composed of levers arranged and 
fixed in such a manner as to preclude variableness in 
results under like circumstances. 

If A’s car of wheat weighs out in D's elevator within 
20 pounds of A’s weights at shipping point, while B’s 
car overruns and C’s car falls short, the reasonable in- 
ference is that A’s scale is in good order, that A is a 
careful weigher and hasn’t loaded short for the pur- 
pose of opening up an opportunity foraclaim. He is 
an honest man and a careful man, and his scale is in 
order. These good things can be said also of the 
weighmanin D’selevator. But what can besaid of Band 
©? One thing with absolute certainty: their weights 
are not correct whatever they may say to the contrary. 

Well, now, this was practically the situation day after 
day at our elevators. With a few shippers, whose 
weights we had learned to respect, our weighmen’s 
weights would tally within forty or fifty pounds—not 
always, but often enough to prove that careful weigh- 
ing on track scales would result in fairly close weights; 
while with others, cars weighed on the same day, on 
the same scales, by the same weighmen and under 
precisely the same conditions in every respect, the 
variations in weights would be so wide as to leave no 
other inference possible than that for some reason or 
reasons (there might be one or a dozen) their weigh- 
ing was not much better than an experienced weigh- 
man’s estimate. 

There is no remedy for this state of affairs that I 
can see until shippers can be convinced that it is nec- 
essary when making a shipment of grain to have some 
way of proving their scales, and when this is done and 
the scale is balanced with the load, to prove their rec- 
ord. This will take, I think, about a hundred years 
more of experience with shortages. 

What if the shippers do combine and form an Amal- 


gamated Association with explanatory suffixes a foot 
long, and have a systematic plan of compiling short- 
ages against terminal elevators—whatthen? Will not 
shortages still exist if the shippers continue to weigh 
as they have always weighed? Can a terminal eleva- 
tor balance its weights with Tom, Dick and Harry 
while these gentlemen have various and variable meth- 
ods of weighing with various sorts of variable scales? 
If the terminal weighman’s weights tally closely with 
John’s weights, every time, without the Terminal 
weighman’s knowing whether the car belongs to John 
or Dick, ought not that to prove that Tom, Dick and 
Harry’s weights are untrustworthy? } 

I should be glad to see a thoroughly organized sys- 
tem for compiling and boiling down into reliable sta- 
tistics the shippers weights and the terminal weights 
of every car of grain that goes to market. But such 
statistics should take into consideration the shipper’s 
methods of weighing and also every carin which there 
was a surplus as well as those which were short. If 
such a plan should be put in practice, the actual ship- 
per’s weight should be ticketed on every car and 
signed by the shipper. The terminal elevator should 
then report to the Secretary of the ‘‘Amalgamated 
Association of Grain Shippers’’ the shipper’s weight 
and the terminal weight of every car received. The 
result would be interesting. 

I kept a faithful record of the errors our weighmen 
made after the adoption of our double entry of weights 
and | am willing to swear before all the notaries in the 
country that nearly one-half of these errors were made in 
favor of shippers. In other words, if these errors had 
not been detected, nearly as many shippers would 
have had surpluses as those who would have had short- 
ages. In the two or three years that I kept a record 
of these errors—errors in reading the beam or in re- 
cording the weights—they amounted in the aggregate 
to something like 200,000 pounds. These figures do 
not include errors that I fixed absolutely and unequiv- 
ocally on shippers, but those of our own weighmen 
only. It would therefore be entirely misleading and 
unjust if any association formed for the purpose of 
rectifying the shortage evil should fail to take note of 
and publish a correct and honest account of the sur- 
pluses. 

The errors discovered in our weighman’s records, as 
above stated, prove that, aside from the practice of 
toll taking, a great many differences are attributable 
to errors in reading the scale and recording the 
weights. When these errors amount in some cases to 
10,000 pounds sometimes in favor of the elevator and 
at other times in favor of the shipper, it is useless for 
anyone to deny that the lack of method in reading and 
recording weights has been an unmanageable factor in 
the shortage question. Our men knew I was looking 
for errors—they knew that it was a hobby of mine that 
they had been making errors all along. Well, when 
these errors were discovered and some of them were 
giving the shipper sometimes 1,000, 5,000, 10,000 
pounds too much, at other times giving ws too much, 
doesn’t this prove that the shortage problem can never 
be remedied until the matter of absolute accuracy in 
reading and recording weights by shippers as well as 
by terminal elevators is an indisputable fact? 

Some years ago a miller at Genoa, Ohio, put ina 
new track scale. He had been getting all of his wheat 
from our elevators. He was nearly always short—at 
least he never said anything about being over. We 
had had a good many complaints from him up to the 
time the new track scale was putin. I knew that if 
our men were taking any weights at all in loading his 
cars they were not taking any such amounts as 
he claimed to be short. Our defense was that his 
weights could not be accurate because of the small 
drafts in which the car was unloaded. There was not 
much room for any other theory, as Genoa is only 
about twelve miles from Toledo and when the car left 


our elevator it didn’t stop until it arrived at Mr. 


Schneider’s mill. But as I have said, he finally put in 
a new track scale, andon the first car weighed thereon 
there was a bigger shortage than he had ever had before! 
His first remark when he came into our office the next 
day was: “I’ve got you fellows now!’’ And it did seem 
as if he had us when he declared his ability to bring 
to Toledo a half dozen of Genoa’s most reputable citi- 
zens who were right there and saw the car weighed. 
Now I had checked over our weighman’s record of 
this car by my own precious system—my own double 


entry. But the first thing I did was to get out my 
‘key’’ and go over the figures again—Mr. Schneider’s 
face the time wearing a most sinister and to me gall- 
ing expression. He had no fears of my ‘‘key.’’ Had 
not six of his fellow-citizens seen the car weighed? 

We came now to a ‘‘peradventure”’ advantage in 
track scale weighing—an incidental advantage as it 
were. I asked him for his weights. He produced 
them. Our gross weights_tallied within forty pownds 
but the tare weights were away -off. I haven’t the 
figures conveniently at hand, but I think the difference 
amounted to about thirteen bushels. By this time I 
had regained my composure and I said: ‘‘Mr. Schnei- 
der, did these gentlemen all wait to see the car un- 
loaded or did they only see it weighed gross?"’ He ad- 
mitted, like an honest man that he was, that they had 
only seen it weighed gross. I said, ‘‘Now that car is 
between here and Cleveland. I'll go to the car desk 
and if we can’t find any account of it here, we will 
wire Cleveland to hold and weigh.’’ ‘Oh,’ he said, 
“the car came back to Toledo loaded with flour.” 
And soit had. And in one-half hour that empty car 
was cn our elevator scales and weighed out within 
about 80 pounds of our tare when it was loaded for 
Genoa, and that-difference was accounted for by the 
grain boards which had been taken out when the car 
had been reloaded with flour. 

Now, then, Mr. Schneider was not a whit different 
from thousands of other shippers. He had anew 
scale and he was proud of it, and well he might be. 
But a good scale, be it spick and span or otherwise, is 
not everything. There are figures to be read—and 
usually some little computing to do—and though the 
matter is simple enough, there is a chance for mis- 
takes. Terminal elevators, with all the improved de- 
vices for correct weighing and recording, cannot 
mend the matter so long as shippers continue in the 
old rut. The factor of errors must be entirely out of 
the problem before any association, state or other-. 
wise, Can ever make any headway in eradicating the 
“Shortage Problem.”’ 

[fT0 BE CONTINUED. | 


RELATIVE CROP PROPORTIONS IN 
LAND. 


Green's Fruit Grower publishes the accompanying 
diagram of the present division of the lands of the 
United States between unproductiveness and certain 


RELATIVE CROP PROPORTIONS. 


No. 1 shows the proportion of waste 
land; No. 2, ‘‘the various spring crops, such as oats, 
barley, flax, buckwheat and other crops than those 
named on the map;’’ No, 3, wheat; No 4, corn; No. 5, 
cotton; and the black sector between Nos. 1 and 3, 


staple crops. 


fruit. 


During the crop year which ended August 31 the 
receipts of grain at Superior, Wis., amounted to 28,- 
904,303 bushels, shipments 18,414,935 bushels, a gain 
over the preceding year of 2,500,000 bushels. 


G. W. McNear, grain commission merchant of San 
Francisco, Cal., is waging war against the contract- 
ing system which vessel owners indulge in especially 
at Pacific Coast ports. An English vessel owner made 
a contract with a stevedore to load his vessel at Port 
Costa, he to be paid by the merchant who loaded. Mr, 
McNear partly loaded the vessel with barley, and was 
compelled to pay $1,000, for what the vessel could 
carry, not what it did. He immediately opened war 
on the contract system by declaring against the steve- 
dore. 
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Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this column. 


No. 3. Speed of Elevator Belt.—What is the proper 
“speed for an elevator belt discharging wheat or rye? 
Does size of cups cut any figure ?—Novice. 


No. 4. Hopper Bottomed Bins.—W ill someone give me 
a rule for estimating the capacity of a bin having the 
ordinary hopper bottom’? In other words, for esti- 
mating the contents of the hopper; the rest is easy 
enough.—H. 


- 


No, 5. Hay Dealers’ Convention.—When does the Hay 
Dealers’ Association hold its annual convention ?— 
5. C. C. Ans.—The announcement of the convention 
will be found on another page, with all needed infor- 
mation on the subject. 


No. 6. Austrian Grain Duties.—Will you give the rates 
of duty charged upon grain imported into Austria ?— 
G. S. Ans.—The duties levied by the Austrian gov- 
ernment are as follows: For each 100 kilos (the kilo 
is about 2.2 pounds) corn, fl. 0.50; barley, fl. 0.75; 
oats, fi. 0.75; wheat, f1,.1.50; rye, fl. 1.50. The florin 
is about 40 cents of our money. Austria has no dis- 
criminating duties on grain. 

No. 7. Anti-Option Legislation.—A friend of mine 
insists that the Senate can still pass the Anti-Option 
bill and the measure become a law, as it is only a new 
House of Representatives that was elected last fall. I 
hold that the bill is entirely dead and must pass both 
Senate and House again. Which is right?—Mo. 
Ans.—You are. Both House and Senate are supposed 
to be new bodies every two years. The legislative 
slate is clean now and no bills are pending. 


COMPLAINTS OF INSPECTION 
THE NORTHWEST. 


IN 


A number of sensational reports have been current 
in the Northwest in regard to an alleged combine to 
‘‘orade down’’ the wheat at terminal points. These 
reports and newspaper articles all imply that the ele- 
vators control the inspection, which, of course, is not 
the case. In fact, the claim is made that the inspec- 
tion department caters to the big elevators. One of 
the articles in question is as follows: 

“There is evidently a scheme on foot among the 
terminal elevators to ‘skin’ the farmer in the buying 
of this year’s crop of wheat, and there is every evi- 
dence that a combination has been formed for that 
purpose. This is seen in the fact that within a short 
time the grade has been crowded down to an astonish- 
ing degree. Wheat that last year graded No. 1 Hard 
is this year being placed No. 2 Northern by the grades 
at the terminals. The elevators say the fall in grades 
is due to smut and white kernels. It is a fact that 
there is practically little smut in the wheat. Further 
than that, where 20 per cent. was allowed because of 
white kernels last year, elevators refuse to give even 5 
per cent. this season. It begins to look like and have 
every appearance of being a clear steal on the part of 
the terminal elevators, in their efforts to even up their 
losses of the past two years on this year’s crop. 
Wherever millers are coming into competition with 
elevator grading, the millers are getting the big end 
of the wheat, as they give it whatitis worth. But 
the millers this year will be able to handle but a small 
per cent. of the crop before their storage capacity has 
reached the limit. Following this the terminal eleva- 
tors figure they will have a cinch, being the only peo- 
ple with space to take care of the wheat, and all other 
buyers will be forced to come to their grade in order 
to do business. In connection with this, another fact 
observed is that the state inspector at Duluth has 
dropped three notches in his grades in the past three 
.weeks, and there are some who consider the inspector 
is in the hands of the combination. There is but one 
means to fight this combination, and that is for the 
farmers to hold their wheat.”’ 

A commission merchant is reported as saying: 
“Bvery year until January 1, or along toward spring, 
the inspection of grain at this point, and I guess it is 


true of other termina] points, is extremely rigid.| DEMAND PUBLIC WEIGHMEN AT 


This year it is much more rigid than ever before. 
Along toward spring the inspection becomes less crit- 
ical. Wheat that last spring would have graded No. 
1 Hard will not grade No. 2 Northern or No. 1 North- 
ern at best. There is no doubt about this. I have 
samples which I can show and in which experts will 
support my position. I held out a couple of cars for 
reinspection, but did not succeed in getting the grade 
raised. I have the privilege of sending it to Minne- 
apolis for reinspection, but what is the use? The 
chief inspector will sustain the action of his deputits 
who are under him. A number of the largest eleva- 
tor systems at the head of the lake own or control 
country elevators which receive the wheat direct 
from the farmer. This wheat is bought for what the 
buyer will agree to give or whatever the farmer will 
agree to take. The period of severe inspection here 
is when the farmer is marketing his crop and the re- 
port that grades run low here, no matter what the 
character of the cereal may be, discourages any 
attempt to ship direct to this point. The country 
elevators, in the meantime, are shipping to the head 
of the lake and the grain is inspected as critically as 
mine or anyone else’s would be and goes into the ele- 
vators. After the farmers have got the bulk of their 
wheat to market, which happens by January 1, usu- 
ally, the inspection is perceptibly loosened up. The 
country elevators are full and so are those at this and 
other terminal points. In the spring when these 
country and city houses are emptied the inspection is 
much more favorable.’’ 

In regard to these complaints, Chief Grain Inspec- 
tor Clausen says that there is nothing in the report of 
acombination among the elevator men to reduce 
grades, as they could not control the inspection and 
lower the grades if they tried. A deputy inspector 
says: 

“The same rules prevail for inspecting the new 
crop as governed the inspection of the old crop, and 
the talk about dropping three notchesisrot. There is 
nothing in the rules touching smut, but, of course, 
smutty wheat must be given alow grade. There is 
more or less wheat containing smut coming in all the 
time, and, though the kernel may be plump and 
bright and in all respects good enough otherwise to 
grade No. 1 Northern, it must be given a lower grade 
if it contains a particle of smut. The elevators have 
nothing todo with grading the wheat. All they de- 
mand is that enough is docked to pay for cleaning. 
The fact is, more white wheat and off-color wheat is 
allowed this year than there was last.’’ 

From all of which it appears that the annual row 
in the Northwest has commenced on time and in 
earnest. 


SORTING POTATOES. 


Those of our readers who handle potatoes may find 
the following arrangement, described by a correspond- 
ent of the Practical Farmer, of value. A box is made 
12 feet long and 4 feet wide, with three partitions. 

The back piece should be about 4 feet high, the 
next 3 feet and the next 14 feet high. Nail pickets on 
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SORTING POTATOES. 


for screens. Putthem rather close together on the 
first incline, and farther apart on the second. This 
sorts them in three grades. Shovel them on the top 
or first incline and poke them down, and you have 
them sorted in three grades. 


A bundle of stalks of corn was exhibited on ’Change 
which measured 184 feet in length. They were taken 
from a field belonging to William London at Mount 
Vernon, Posey County, Ind, 


CHICAGO. 


Secretary B.S, Tyler of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association has recently sent a letter to members of 
the Association and other reputable grain dealers, from 
which we take the following: 


Dear Sirs:—At a meeting of the directors of the Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association held in Decatur, Au- 
gust 19, 1895, there was appointed a committee to take 
some immediate steps to have all grain shipped to Chi- 
cago markets weighed by a public weigher, under the 
direct supervision of the regularly appointed weigh- 
master of the Board of Trade, Mr. John Walker. The 
custom now, in private as well as public elevators, is | 
for the elevator proprietors to weigh our grain by 
their own private weighers. 

We, the grain shippers, see the injustice of this. 
The Chicago buyers of our grain will neither take our 
weights nor will they permit a disinterested party to 
weigh grain. This committee went to Chicago and 
presented its complaint to the weight committee of 
the Grain Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association of Chi- 
cago. That association sees the injustice to us as 
shippers, and is willing aad desirous of doing all it 
can to remedy the evil. 

We, as grain dealers and members of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association and members of this com- 
mittee, deem it advisable, and believe it will hasten 
the end to be attained if all reputable grain dealers 
will at once and without delay write instructions to 
their commission houses and say to them that here- 
after all grain, either consigned to or bought to go to 
Chicago to be weighed must be with the distinct un- 
derstanding that it shall be weighed by a regularly 
appointed Board of Trade weighman. This request 
we make, and ask that you do it at once and we will 
then without much doubt receive public weigher’s 
certificates on all grain marketed in Chicago. 

We would also ask you to write a letter at once to 
John Hill Jr., president of thé Chicago Receivers’ & 
Shippers’ Association, in which letter you embody the 
following: 

First. State that the shortage is excessive under the 
present system. 

Second. Ask him to call a meeting of his Association 
and ask the members to use their individual influence 
as well as their organized influence to have all grain 
sold to go to public and private elevators and all other 
places in Chicago weighed by and under the supervi- 
sion of John Walker, the regular weigher appointed 
by the Chicago Board of Trade. This last request we 
trust ali regular dealers will attend to promptly and 
forward a letter to John Hill Jr., president of Chicago 
Grain Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN CROCKER, Maroa, II1., 
Teo. P. Baxtsr, Taylorville, Ill, 
EK. R. Uurica, Springfield, Il., 
W. B. Newseain, Blue Mound, IIl., 
E. R. UNuLAND, Pekin, IL, 
E. 8. GREENLEAPR, Jacksonville, Ill., 
J. L. Pumpnrey, Heyworth, IIl., 
IF. M. Prart, Decatur, II1., 
B. 8S. TyuEr, Secretary, Decatur, IIl., 

Committee on Shortage. 

Every grain dealer who ships to or buys from Chi- 
cago should promptly protest against being compelled 
to accept the weights of the private weighmen, and de- 
mand that public weighmen be installed at every pub- 


lic elevator at least. 


DUTIES OF BUCKET SHOP KEEP- 
ERS. 


A market letter of recent date sent out by a New 
York firm has the following on the bucket shop ques- 
tion: ‘‘That ‘bucket shops’ are a reprehensible form 
of ‘business’ is appreciated by all intelligent persons, 
but it has seemed impossible to suppress them. That 
their methods were illegal has been understood by all 
who have studied them, yet they ply their trade with- 
out legal restraint. An important decision has just 
been made by the general term of the Supreme Court 
to the effect that ‘The duty of a broker or agent to 
keep accounts showing names of persons with whom 
he deals for his principal is plain to the last degree.’ 
- “There ought never to have been any doubt about 
this. If ‘bucket shop’ keepers are brokers then they 
are agents, and if agents they should furnish their 
clients with names of the persons from whom they 
buy and to whom they sell. If they cannot do this 
they are frauds. If they simply make bets with their 
clients on the ‘heads I win, tails you lose’ principle, it 
is gambling. All honest, legitimate, genuine brokers 
will give you the names of the brokers with whom 
they make trades for you. See that this is done," 
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T. J. Kruzner has erected a brewery at Douglas 
City, Alaska. 

Thomas Kocke is erecting a new brewery at New 
Prague, Minn. 

Erhart & Schimke are going to erect a brewery at 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Harker & Gebhart have completed their new brew- 
ery at Baltimore, Md. 

William Roesch of Pendleton, Ore., is erecting a 
brewery at that place. 

Renner & Webber of Mansfield, Ohio, will erect a 
brewery, to cost $25,000. 

John B. Berger is now operating the B. Berger 
Brewery at Baltimore, Md. 

The Capitol Brewery at Jefferson City, Mo., will be 
enlarged at a cost of $15,000. 

Landregan & Ringgenberg have completed their 
new brewery at Oakland, Cal. 

Receipts of new barley at Waldo, Wis., are running 
as high as 4,800 bushels a day. 

Fred. Langston Jr. has succeeded to his father’s 
brewing business at Detroit, Mich. 

R. H. Haase has sold out his brewing business at 
Granger, Minn., to Bina Englehorn. 

Louis Burkhardt is now operating Gottfried Burk- 
hardt’s brewery at Menominee, Wis. 

Anthony Yoerg has succeeded the Anthony Yoerg 
Brewing Company of St. Paul, Minn. 

A stock company has been formed to operate F. X, 
Haser’s brewery at South Chester, Pa. 

Stuhlfarth Bros. have bought F. Sindermann’s 
brewing business at Marathon City, Wis. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Utica Na- 
tional Brewing Company of Utica, N. Y. 

Samuel H. Scales has succeeded to William Bruex- 
ton’s brewing business at Shullsburg, Wis. 

The Hazle Brewing Company has been incorporated 
at Hazleton, Pa., and will erect a brewery. 

The Excelsior Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago with a capital of $100,000. 

Gottlieb Hess has succeeded to the brewing busi- 
ness of Frank Crusins at Crescent City, Cal. 


Stallman, Berg & Haug have succeded Stallman, 
Klinker & Haug, brewers of Ferdinand, Ind, 


A company of Germans has been organized at 
Prince Albert, Sask., and will erect a brewery. 


The Gutsch Brewing Company of Sheboygan, Wis., 
contemplates the erection of a new malt Louse. 


Jacob Dobmeier’s brewery at Grand Forks, Minn., 
was recently closed by a United States marshal. 


M. K. Goetz, brewer of St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
succeeded by the M. K. Goetz Brewing Company. 

The Dayton Brewing Company has succeeded the 
Sachs-Pruden Brewing Company of Dayton, Ohio. 

The Exposition Brewing Company of Del Ray, 
Mich., intends to erect an addition to its brewery. 

Schlosser & Co., maltsters of Hamilton, Ohio, re- 
cently sustained a loss by fire amounting to $1,000. 

S. C, Marks has been appointed receiver of the 
Montgomery Brewing Company of Montgomery, Ala 

The Philip Frank Malting Company is erecting a 
large office building at its brewery at Mount Joy, Pa. 


The A. L. Weston Brewing Company has been in- 
corporated at Denver, Colo., with a capital stock of 


$25,C00, to operate breweries in Jefferson and Arapa- 
hoe counties. . 

Proteau & Carignan, brewers of Quebec, Canada, 
are rebuilding their brewery, which burned recently. 

Reuter & Keiser, brewers of Detroit, Mich., have 
dissolved partnership, Kaiser & Schmidt succeeding. 

The firm of Kramm & Warnholz, brewers of Oak- 
land, Cal., has been dissolved, C. H. Kramm succeed- 
ing. 

The Star Brewery Company will rebuild its plant at 
Belleville, Ill., which was destroyed by fire some time 
ago. a 

The Fair City Brewing Company of Chicago has 
erected a new plant which it will soon have in opera- 
tion. 

Henry J. Albert has succeeded to the business of 
the New Castle Brewing Company of New Castle, 
Colo. 

J. . Deininger & Co have organized at Vallejo, 
Cal., to succeed to the brewing business of J. F. Dein- 
inger. 

It is reported that the Pabst Brewing Company of 
Milwaukee intends to build a large brewery at Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

The Blue Island Brewing Company has succeeded 
the August Koenecke Brewing Company at Blue Isl- 
and, Ill. 

The Abbott-Katz Brewing Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has changed'its name to the Hastern Brewing 
Company. 

Hollencamp & Kramer, brewers of Dayton, Ohio, 
have dissolved, Theodore Hollencamp succeeding to 
the business. 

H. A. Bowler’s large brewery at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire September 8. Loss $200,000; in- 
surance $150,000. 

It is reported that the Eagle Brewing Company is 
being organized at Hamilton, Ohio, to operate Martin 
Mason's brewery. 

The Davenport Malting Company of Davenport, 
Iowa, has increased its capital by the addition of $25,- 
000 preferred stock. 

A stock company is being organized by the creditors 
of the Geo. Ruder Brewing Company of Merrill, Wis., 
to operate the plant. 

The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company re- 
cently sold Julius Lehrkind of Bozeman, Mont., a No. 
1 side shake for barley. 

Linser’s brewery at Zanesville, Ohio, was destroyed 
by fire August 19. The loss of $40,000 was partially 
covered with insurance. ; 

J KR. Peterson has taken a partner in his brewing 


business at Grand Rapids, Mich., the firm name being | 


Peterson & Willebrand. 

Frank Hanzal is carrying on the brewing business 
formerly belonging to the Beneschek & Fisch Brewing 
Company at Antigo, Wis. 

The Camden Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Camden, N. J., with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, and will erect a brewery. 

C. M. Warner of Syracuse, N. Y., is building a 
1,000,000-bushel capacity malt house on the Dornfeld 
System of Pneumatic Malting. 

The St. Louis Breweries of St. Louis, Mo., will es- 
tablish a large plant at that place to take the place of 
the former Green Tree Brewery. 

Receivers at Chicago are complaining. that country 
shippers of barley. are sending in samples without 
marking them with the name and address of the con- 


signee. Many such samples arrive at this season, but 
it should be stopped, as the omission only causes 
confusion, 


Martin Meyer of New Alsace, Ind., has organized a 
company to carry on his brewing business, the firm 
name being Martin Meyer & Co. 


The Wisconsin Malt & Grain Company has let the 
contract for the shafting and pulleys for its new ele- 
vator at Appleton to C. A. Lawton. a 


lt is reported that good bright malting grades of 
barley will be a scarce article in Ontario this season, 
with plenty of feed qualities in consequence. 


Van Dyke & Hand, formerly proprietors of the 
Scranton Brewing Company, have organized a com- 
pany and will erect a large beer brewery at Scranton, 
Pa. 


The Hansen Hop & Malt Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis, recently purchased two 72 cylinder barley 
graders of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The Consumers’ Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Alexandria, Va., and will erect a brewery 
at Roslyn. The capital stock of the company is 
$500,000. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Malting Company intends 
to erect a brick elevator 50x66 feet in size, at the cor- 
ner of Rockwell and Harvard streets, Chicago. It will 
cost $10,000. 


It is reported that the new barley which began to 
be marketed about the middle of August from the 
Huntingdon district in Quebec, Canada, showed very 
good malting qualities, and was bright, remarkably 
clean and fairly heavy. 


The Independent Malting Company has been incor- 
porated at Davenport, Iowa, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The incorporators and oflicers of the com- 
pany are: Ernest Zoller, president; Max Henle, vice- 
president; August Zoller, secretary-treasurer. 


Experiments have been made in growing Mexican 
Bald Barley in Washington this year. On one farm 
near Pullman the yield was 76 bushels per acre. The 
grain weighed 160 pounds per sack, and grain buyers 
offered 20 cents per hundredweight more than for the 
best brewing barley. It looks like red fife wheat, but 
is harder, and is expected to be a valuable crop on 
cold, heavy lands. 


The market is so firmly established in this country 
for only one variety of barley—that which maltsters 
use—that there is little experimenting done by the 
farmer to grow a better variety. If he produces any 
but the six-rowed variety he is liable not to find a 
market for it. The maltster must have barley all of 
the same variety. But would it not pay a maltster to 
make arrangements with say a dozen farmers to sup- 
ply him with a better variety? 


Maltsters at Milwaukee, Wis., complain that the 
standard of No. 2 barley has been lowered this year | 
to such an extent that barley that is not light enough 
in color will be classed as No. 2. If such is the case, 
maltsters who have malt left over from last year will 
be placed at a disadvantage, as the price of malt is 
based on the price of No. 2 barley. The committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce which fixed the stand- 
ard denies that it has been lowered, and as there is no 
appeal from it the standard will probably remain as 
adopted. 


A firm engaged in the corn trade recently issued a 
circular which hinted at a possible scarcity of barley, 
and went on to state that the firm in question had 
“mopped up’’ the barley in the neighborhood, and 
were therefore in a position to execute customers’ 
orders, says Milling and Market News, London. Some 
days later the firm received a communication from 
Devizes to the effect that if the firm had, as stated, © 
‘‘mopped up’’ all the barley, the old mop must be 
worn out, and they had pleasure in sending a new one 
for future use. 


A recent report compiled by the Western Brewer on 
the acreage, yield, color and quality of the new crop 
of barley in the thirteen states of California, Idaho, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, North Dakota, Scuth Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin is summarized as follows: Num- 
ber of points reporting, 360; acreage, 161 points re- 
ported more, 81 less, 98 same number of acres; yield, 
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207 reported large, 58 medium, 44 light; color, 141 re- 
ported good color, 104 stained, 44 part stained and 
part bright; quality, 147 reported good quality, 116 
fair, 29 poor. 

The capabilities of the Egyptian climate in the mat- 
ter of barley-growing were recently illustrated in an 
interesting manner. A quantity of ordinary Chevalier 
barley grown in Dalkeith, Scotland, was exported to 
Egypt in October, 1894, and about the middle of last 
July samples of barley grown from it in Egypt began 
to arrive at the Edinburgh market. It weighed 57 
pounds to the bushel, was beautifully colored, and 
said to be the best ever seen on that market. Twenty 
quarters were shipped from Egypt and sold to Edin- 
burgh brewers at a high price. The Egyptian agri- 
cultural authorities are to have this new growth of 
Scotch Chevalier tested with Ezyptian varieties, and 
if it proves superior to them it will probably be largely 
grown. 

It is a curious fact that the kind of barley preferred 
by American brewers is not that best liked by the 
brewers of England and Germany. In European coun- 
tries the heaviest barley is the best. The two-rowed 
barley is preferred. It requires longer time to malt it, 
and this always makes a darker colored beer or ale. 
American light beer requires a barley that will malt 
so quickly as not to be discolored. The four-rowed 
barley that malts most quickly does not often go above 
48 pounds per bushel. This light weight barley will 
not make so strong a beer as will that which is heay- 
ier, and the ales are therefore darker colored and 
stronger than beer usually is. But the color will be 
darker even in beer if the barley is stained while be- 
ing harvested, as nearly all English barley is. 


California barley needs cleaning this season before 
it comes up to brewing -quality, and this is the way 
the work is being carried on at Balfour, Guthrie & 
. Co.’s warehouse at Stockton, Cal.: On a barge along- 
side the wharf opposite the warehouse is a barge upon 
which is the cleaning outfit. Grain is conveyed from 
the warehouse to the machines on the barge and back 
again to the warehouse by a screw conveyor working 
ina trough. The outfit consists of a cleaner anda 
grader, the latter an invention of J. EK. Murphy, who 
has charge of the cleaning. It cleans about 1,100 
sacks of barley a day, and is operated at a cost of $25 
per day, which, of course, is outbalanced by the in- 
creased value of the barley. The barge outfit does a 
traveling business, tying up at any point on the river 
where its services are wanted. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 13 months ending with August, as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months ——__—_——_—_—-—_ - 
1895-96. | 1894-95. | 1895-96. | 1894-95. 
PANIOMIBD a6, aos ace alm 1,257,850) 1,306,250 429,373 
751,300 375,713 
801,350 351,833 
426,800 143,733 
450,962). saves. 111,931 
ADDO stistet erica vasse 70,016 
Bi, G00] Fates wee ona 105,912 
FO; O00INiroes add 64,456 
Oe OO leelae ta Livia 49,545 
8S, O08 | vetceie~ ais, e5 196,801 
BD OOO bet ie ag 37,865 
PI GOO tener e§ 33,379 
4,342,412) 538,860) 1,970,557 


Elevator people here are contracting with farmers 
in Central Illinois points for corn at 20 cents, where 
the rate is 3} cents per bushel to Chicago. 


A committee of the Board of Directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce recently decided a case 
involving the responsibility of losses occurring to mer- 
chandise during the progress of buying and selling 
operations. A quantity of hay on a boat at the wharf 

-had been sold to two buyers, but about three days 
later it had been only partly removed when the boat 
and hay burned. The buyers claimed that they had 
not had time to remove the hay, but the committee 
held that a title to property could not be held by both 
buyer and seller and that the buyer would have to 
stand the loss. 


DOTS AND BASHES. 


Evidently the Chicago elevator men intend to haye 
wheat. 


The corn crop in Missouri is the largest in its his- 
tory, 290,0C0,000 bushels. 


The word new was dropped in the Chicago inspec- 
tion of rye the first of September. 


In two days at the head of the lakes 1,500,000 bush- 
els of wheat were loaded iato vessels. 4 


The rice crop is estimated by Talmage’s Sons in 
their August bulletin at 10,000,000 bushels. 


The oats crop is this year very uneven in weight, 
light east of the Mississippi River and heavy west 
of it. 


The Daily Trade Bulletin figures there was in farm- 
ers’ hands September | about 9} per cent. of the corn 
crop of 1894. 


Assistant Statistician Farquar of the agricultural 
department estimates the corn crop not less than 
2,460,000,000 bushels. 


The lake and rail rate on corn from Chicago to New 
England will be advanced one-half cent September 15, 
thus making it 9 cents, 


Kk. C. Samner of Sumner & Sons, Milford, I1]., writes 
us: “I do not want to miss a number of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.’’ 


The Illinois state entomologist has just issued his 
eighth report on the contagious diseases of the chinch 
bug during the years from 1891 to 1894 inclusive. 


Samples of new Manitoba wheat which have been 
exhibited show some very fine in quality, while some 
has suffered from rain and been touched with frost. 


A South Carolina physician says that cottonseed 
meal is a valuable article of human food, the mixture 
of cottonseed meal, cornmeal and wheat flour being 
almost as nutritive as graham flour, and besides it is 
cheaper. 


Great statesmen are not always prophets. In a 
speech opposing the building of a canal and locks at 
the ‘‘Soo,’’ Henry Clay said: ‘‘This is a work beyond 
the remotest settlement of the United States, if not in 
the moon,”’ 


The Grain Receivers’ Association held its annual 
meeting at St. Paul, Minn., August 9. The following 
officers were elected: President, A. M. Woodward; 
vice-president, W. G. Nicholls; secretary, W. B. 
Mohler; treasurer, H. W. Commons. 


The first cargo of that Duluth wheat which Weare 
and Peavey are bringing down to fill their new Ne- 
braska elevator reached Chicago September 10. The 
cargo tied up at their house. It is only a start of an 
enormous line, some think 1,500,000 bushels. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
voted to adopt the report of the warehouse committee 
denying the application of George A. Seaverns for 
licenses for his two Alton grain elevators, and the ap- 
plication .of P. B. Weare for the Air Line house be- 
longing to the English syndicate. 


Country shippers do not seem to realize as they 
should the importance of sending their grain and seeds 
to the market as clean and as free from impurities as 
possible. Good samples always attract the attention 
of buyers, especially when the offerings are large, and 
under all conditions they are more readily disposed of. 


All trains on the system of the Forest City & Sioux 
City Railroad between Gettysburg and Forest City, 
S. D., have ceased to run, and as a consequence eleva- 
tors along the line are out of business and are com- 
pelled to stop buying grain. The reason for this 
movement is that farmers insisted on the whistle be- 
ing sounded at every crossing. 


The interior shippers are writing many letters to 
the commission men at Chicago, requesting that they 
sell no grain to parties refusing to permit it to be 
weighed by the Board of Trade weighmaster. These 
orders have become so plentiful within a few days 
that they are expected to have effect in the near 
future. Weighmaster Walker, however, says that his 


duties up to the present have not been materially in- ~ 
creased, but he anticipates that they will be in the 
near future. 


McPherson County, Kansas, it is claimed, has not 
had a single dry spot in it and the corn crop is the 
largest in its history. The corn area of the county, it 
is said, is 150,000 acres, and the average yield per 
acre, some say, will be 50 bushels, but 45 would be a 
record-breaker.. At an average yield of 45 bushels per 
acre the aggregate corn product of the county would 
be 6,750,000 bushels, which is equivalent to the coin- 
age of one and a quarter million gold dollars from the 
wealth of McPherson County soil and air. 


GRAIN DEALERS DISCUSS SHORT 
WEIGHTS. 


An important meeting of Illinois grain dealers and 
Chicago receivers and shippers was held August 23 in 
the directors’ room of the Board of Trade to find some 
means of stopping the shortage in grain shipments. For 
along time Chicago shippers have been complaining 
that they were being mulcted in weights, but have been 
unable to formulate a remedy without the aid of the 
grain shippers in the state. The meeting yesterday 
brought the matter toa head. There were present: 
John Hill Jr., president of the Chicago Receivers’ and 
Shippers’ Association, and members of the weighing 
committee of that organization; J. L. Ward, chairman 
of the Board of Trade weighing committee; A. L. Sum- 
mers, F, D. Austin and EF’. E. Winans of the Shippers’ 
Association; B. S. Tyler, president of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Decatur; T. P. Baxter, 
Taylorville; N. P. Newbegin, Blue Mound; E.R. Ulrich, 
Springfield; J. L. Pumphrey, Haworth; E. R. Uland, 
Pekin, 

Mr. Ward was made chairman and Mr. Tyler began 
the proceedings by reading a resolution adopted by his 
association at a meeting in Decatur recently. He said 
that he and his colleagues had come to Chicago as the 
representatives of 500 grain dealers and shippers in 
Illinois. It was time that they had something to say 
about the weighing question. He believed the Chi- 
cago receivers and shippers were in accord with them 
and that united effort would speedily stop the imposi- 
tion of short weights that all labored under. He read 
the resolution that had been adopted by his associa- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved, That we hereby petition the Chicago Board 
of Trade and the Chicago Shippers’ and Receivers’ 
Association to use their best influence in having pub- 
lic weighmen placed in each of the public elevators in 
Chicago. 


It soon developed that the Chicago men were thor- 
oughly in harmony with the country dealers, and the 
discussion was on ways and means to secure weigh- 
men in every elevator. It came out during this dis- 
cussion that the shortage in carloads of grain received 
here averaged between six and seven bushels, whereas 
in cars shipped to Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and other 
points east, the shortage was not more than halfa 
bushel to each car. On long hauls, as to New York 
and Baltimore, the shortage per car was not more 
than two bushels, showing that Chicago men were 
getting much the worst of the deal. 

Everyone present had some instance of big shortage 
to relate, and it was decided to take united action. 
After the meeting John Hill Jr., speaking for the Chi- 
cago Association, said: ‘‘If those houses that receive 
grain absolutely refuse to have weighmen appointed, 
the shippers will instruct their agents to sell only to 
such houses as permit a public weighman. We want 
John Walker, weighmaster for the Board of Trade, to 
superintend this matter and appoint reliable and dis- 
interested men for the work. This shortage must 
stop.” 

Mr, Tyler said that it was one of the objects of the 
two associations to draw into affiliation with them the 
similar associations in Iowa and Nebraska, which 
states alone had such organizations. Also to induce 
shippers and dealers in grain in other states to form 
such associations for mutual protection, and eventu- 
ally organize a national association. ' It was believed 
that the action taken yesterday would result insuch a 
movement. No resolution was adopted, but a quiet 
canvass will be made among the elevator men and re- 
ceivers before the threatened fiat goes forth. 
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SMUT AND “GRADING DOWN.” 


The interesting gentlemen who prepare sensa- 
tional reports for the press rarely take the trou- 
ble to be consistent. A striking instance of this 
may be seen in the telegraphic news from the 
Northwest during the past two weeks. The 
burden of these reports, so far-as crop returns 
are concerned, are first, that the elevator men 
are’ in a huge combine to ‘‘grade down” the 
wheat for purposes of plain ordinary robbery; 
and second, that the Northwestern wheat crop 
is about three parts smut to one part wheat. 

Now if the latter allegation is true no com- 
bination is necessary to ‘‘grade down’’ the 
wheat; nor would such action be anything but 
ordinary business prudence. If Northwestern 
wheat is as badly smutted as some of the reports 
say, there would certainly be no such competi- 
tion to secure it as to render a combination neces- 
sary to avoid running the price up. People do 
not ordinarily combine to get control of an 
undesirable article. And yet the tenor of press 
dispatches would indicate that the elevator men 
are aching to get hold of smutted wheat and 
combine to rob the farmer of his priceless com- 
modity. Of course it is assumed that the eleva- 
tor men own the inspection department and can 
have all the wheat put in rejected grade if they 
choose. No really able agent of the press would 
let a little thing like that stand in the way of a 
report calculated to breed a sensation. 

Now it may be impossible to get at exact 
figures as to the amount of damage smut has done; 
but it is quite certain that the damage has not 
been so widespread as to be disastrous. Cer- 
tainly a very handsome proportion of the wheat 
coming into market is grading all right and this 
ought to be an answer to the other allegation as 
well as indicating that smut has not entirely 
ruined the wheat. As for the Minnesota inspec- 
tion department, that can take care of itself. 
No set of officials can hope to please everybody, 
and the Minnesota inspectors probably come as 


near accomplishing that feat as people in like 
positions elsewhere. There is always a warcry 
raised in the Northwest at this time of the year. 
Some of the watchmen on the ramparts seem 
afraid that the elevator men, the millers and the 
inspectors will run away with the people’s liber- 
ties and their wheat, and howl accordingly. 
Watch the inspection and that will show the 
trath of the matter about Northwestern wheat. 
It will be found that much of it is smutted; but 
the crop is not ruined by any means. As to 
prices, that is something that is even further 
from control than inspection. 


SHORT GRAIN WEIGHTS AT CHI- 
CAGO. 


In this issue is presented a mass of matter in 
regard to shortages in Chicago. It comprises 
chapters from the personal experience of ship- 
pers as well as the official action of the Com- 
mittee on Shortage of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. The reader can draw his own con- 
clusions from the evidence presented; whatever 
conclusion he arrives at, he can hardly fail to 
admit the justice of the demand of the dealers, 
reinforced as it is by the Chicago Grain Receiv- 
ers’ and Shippers’ Association. 

For no demand is made which seeks an ad- 
vantage or control. The whole demand is that 
grain be weighed by disinterested officials of the 
Board of Trade, and not by employes of inter- 
ested parties. It is an axiom of the courts that 
those who seek equity must do equity. This is 
exactly what the dealers demand. They don’t 
ask to have their own weights taken as final; 
they do not seek for themselves the advantage 
now possessed by the elevators. They simply 
ask that a disinterested party, the weighman of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, weigh their grain 
and issue certificates of weight. 

The cases cited by our correspondents look 
very much like plain, ordinary theft. ‘The tak- 
ing of 30 pounds of grain for ‘‘shrinkage” is 
utterly without warrant. It is ‘‘stealage.”’ 
And the further fact that shortages do not occur 
to any extent at points more distant from the 
place of shipment (increasing the chance, of 
honest shortage) has an ugly look. Take it as 
one may, there is a real grievance here that de- 
mands redress. No one is asked to surrender 
his rights. An impartial arbitration only is 
sought, and willingness to place one’s interests 
in arbitration is the best indication of honest in- 
tention that can be desired. 

We are well aware that grain dealers’ weights 
are not infallible; that they make mistakes as 
well as other people. But that is not the ques- 
tion at issue. It is not the shippers’ weights as 
against the terminal elevator weights. It is 
simply a question of both parties showing their 
good faith by having a disinterested weighman; 
exactly as public scales are used to settle such 
questions in almost every town. Demands for 
official weights are pouring into Chicago. And 
these demands will result in a square deal if 
they are numerous enough and __ persistent 
enough. ‘There is not a doubt of it. 


THE ELEVATOR CASES. 


The Board of Railway and Warehouse Com- 
missioners of Illinois has prepared a decision in 
the elevator cases involving the right of public 
warehousemen to buy and sell grain. This de- 
cision was to have been made public on Friday, 
September 13, but, owing to the illness of Com- 
missioner Gahan, it was withheld until the next 
meeting of the Board, which will be on Sep- 
tember 23. 

Speculation as to the nature of the decision 
inclines to the view that it is against the eleva- 
tormen. It is statec that the elevator men 
have instructed their attorneys to prepare their 
cases for the courts, they having the right to 
appeal to the courts as against the decision of 
the commissioners. There seems to be no doubt 


that the courts will have to decide the matter 
ultimately, as the issues are of such vital im- 
portance. 


THE CANAL FEVER. 


We are sure we wish every success to the de- 
liberations of the Cleveland convention; but we 
fear with so many local interests represented 
from widely separated portions of the country, 
that pretty nearly everything is likely to be in- 
dorsed. ‘The waterways have no firmer and 
more consistent friend than this journal; but we 
deprecate the present so-called revival of canal 
building as a menace to our present waterways. 
If one-half ot the projects now under serious 
consideration in different localities are ever un- 
dertaken, there will be an end of waterway im- 
provements for years thereafter. A listof these 
chimeras we gave some time ago; and if revised 
to date, several bran new ones would have to be 
added. 

Let the real friends of waterways keep cool 
and get drawn into no purely local schemes of 
contractors or people with axes to grind. What 
we want is improvement of our present water- 
ways, including the great lakes and the KHrie— 
Jirst and foremost. Don’t forget that. 


A NATIONAL GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Whenever questions like that of shortages 
come up for discussion, and particularly for ac- 
tion, the need of a national association of grain 
dealers must present itself to every reflective 
mind. By a national association we do not 
mean necessarily one embracing grain dealers 
all over the country; that might not be feasible. 
Dealers on the Pacific coast, for instance, have 
few interests in common with the dealers of the 
Central West. But an organization effective 
for all purposes must go outside the limits of 
one state for its membership. It should be 
strong encugh to inspire wholesome respect and 
to compel fair treatment where such is denied. 
And the wider the territory it covered the more 
prompt and salutary would be its influence. 

It would be immaterial whether such a na- 
tional organization were composed of different 
state and local bodies or of independent mem- 
bership; at least the plan of organization would 
be secondary to that of securing membership 
enough in a compact form to be wielded as a 
power. 

There are a dozen abuses awaiting reform or 
amelioration at the hands of a strong national 
organization. Shall we have it? We invite 
our readers to give their views and suggestions. 
Meanwhile, we may say that such a movement 
is already under discussion by strong men in the 
trade whom others need not fear to follow. ; 


THE STEEL CANAL FLEET. 


It is quite possible that the steel canal fleet 
marks an area in transportation. The result 
may not prove all that the enthusiastic friends 
of the Erie Canal hope; and it may even be pre- 
mature to pronounce the new plan an entire 
success. But on the face of it, it certainly looks 
as if here is the germ of a plan for getting 
around the elevators at Buffalo of bringing their 
charges down. Erastus Wiman used to say that 
in a few years wooden boats would be a rarity 
on the Erie. Steel canal boats in fleets certainly 
constitute a step forward in maintaining the 
canal as against the railroad, and possibly in 
working on the consciences of the Buffalo eleva- 
tors as well. 

But it is a matter of regret that the Erie 
Canal is in such condition as itis. Boats of the 
pattern described elsewhere can hardly navigate 
with safety, loaded to their full capacity. But 
are not these steel boats a menace to the wooden 
boats, as well as a regulator of the railways? 
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IMPROVING THE ERIE. 


New York is to vote next November on the 


question of spending $9,000,000 for deepening 


the Erie Canal to nine feet from Buffalo to the 
Hudson River. The improvements contem- 
plated also permit of increased speed by means 
of steam and electricity, and, in fact, ‘‘catch- 
ing up,” as it were, on the improvements in 
locks, banks, etc., that have been neglected 
more or less for the past twenty years. 

All this is praiseworthy from any point of 
view, whether commercial or one simply of 
state pride. 

But the fool friends of canals won’t be con- 
tented with the extensive and useful improve- 
ments proposed. Even the sober New York 
Times comes out and says a nine-foot canal is 
behind the age. It calls for a ship canal across 
New York state 26 feet deep and 125 feet wide 
and costing between $150,000,000 and %200,- 
000,000. It wants Liverpool and Duluth con- 
nected by a deep waterway via New York state. 
Of course it is a dazzling proposition. It is 
grand and glorious and all that; but it won’t be 
built for a century. And the only effect of 
springing such a project at this time will be to 
give the proposed: improyement of the Erie, 
which is feasible and can be paid for, a black 
eye, and perhaps a complete knockout. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL AND 
THE ELEVATORS. 


The attorney general of Illinois keeps his own 
counsel, both as to his intention to proceed and 
his method of procedure, against the Chicago 
elevators. It may be gathered, however, from 
the position he has taken and his action in sum- 
moning the president. and secretary of the Grain 
Elevator Association before him, that he intends 
to do something in certain contingencies. At 
any rate, the public is not likely to be taken 
into his confidence at this stage. 

In the absence of exact knowledge of the ex- 
tent and nature of the evidence collected, it 
would be impossible to foreshadow the probable 
course of legal proceedings in case any are 
taken. However, to prove that the Chicago 
elevators are in a trust would be difficult, unless 
evidence has been collected of a more serious 
nature than is hinted. It is true that certain 
agreements constitute a trust under the laws of 
this state; but it is also true that the existence 
of a tacit agreement or understanding is hard 
to prove. 

So it seems likely that if proceedings are 
eommenced they will be against individual ele- 
vator owners and companies for buying and sell- 
ing grain, which the attorney general holds 
they have no right todo while public ware- 
housemen. But we shall probably know before 
long just what is incubating in this direction. 


AN EXPLANATION WANTED. 


This journal may be somewhat slow of com- 
prehension and therefore may be excused if it 
freely confesses its inability to see the point of 
the subjoined extract from the 7rade Register of 
Seattle ,Wash.: 

The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is an- 
other leading journal to be taken in by Tacoma wind 
stories. Already about a dozen wheat warehouses and 
flour mills have been built in the newspapers. The 
A. E. & G. T. emphatically leases for five years to 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. at Tacoma one of the elevators 
the Northern Pacific has been going to build at Ta- 
coma. Will our Chicago contemporary stick a pin in 
this and let us know when that lease is perfected and 
the warehouse built? It is getting too monotonous to 
be funny. 

We feel complimented in being classified as a 
leading journal; and perhaps we ought frankly 
to acknowledge that an item of the kind men- 
tioned might be hard to verify even in Chicago, 
and much more so when the matter occurs, or is 
said to occur, several thousand miles away. 
However, to acquit ourselves, we had reason to 


believe that such a lease was executed or agreed 


upon; we did not see nor do we yet see any 
signs of apocryphal origin in the item. If the 
story is of the ‘‘ghost” order, our contemporary 
should deny it, plainly. We do not knowingly 
make our columns a receptacle for fakes; and if 
our confidence is misplaced we want to know it. 
At the same time we may be pardoned if, in the 
absence of direct denial on the part of our con- 
temporary, some portion of its scorn be placed 
to the credit or discredit of local rivalry. Seattle 
and Tacoma: now occupy that position of intense 
civic hostility to each other which years ago 
was held by Chicago and St. Louis, and 
later by Minneapolis and St. Paul. Two thou- 
sand years ago such rivalry would have culmi- 


‘nated in the sacking and destruction of one of 


the cities and some Seattle Cato would have 
ceaselessly reiterated ‘‘7acoma delenda est.” 
But now towns grow out of such foolishness, 
and inafew years both Seattle and Tacoma 
will wonder why they ever hated and lied about 
each other. 

But what is wrong about the item? We 
really want to know. 


COMMENDABLE. 


A well-known firm at Toledo, Ohio, publishes 
a breezy special market report which makes 
good reading. The vaticinations of ‘Our Boy 
Solomon” are particularly good, especiaily the 
implication that the wise king is not full grown, 
which is a becoming token of modesty possible 
only with people who have been in business long 
enough to know that market prophecy is some- 
what risky business, and should always be made, 
like the Delphic oracles, with a saving clause, or 
chance to hedge. One of these reports found 
its way into the hands of a man down in Ste- 
phenson County, Ill. He was a day laborer and 
had saved a hundred dollars. Straightway he 
wrote to the firm asking that they take the 
money and invest it for him, adding: ‘‘I am not 
posted on speculation but will cast my all and 
trust to your boy Solomon.” Commenting on 
his letter, a recent special says: 

We appreciate our friend’s confidence. We admire 
his pluck. If we had a sure thing we would let him 
in, but no grain dealer has. We decline similar invi- 
tations almost every day. We would advise our friend 
to keep his money and not risk it in speculation. We 
ere business, but only from those who can afford to 

ose. 

Of course there is nothing particularly heroic 
in declining what would be but a small deal at 
the best; but the motive that prompted the re- 
ply, that business was wanted only from those 
who could afford to lose, should be the principle 
of every commission merchant. He cannot al- 
ways judge, in fact, it would often be impossible 
to decide such a matter; but there are cases, like 
the above, where there is no possible doubt 
about the matter, and we choose to believe that 
most firms in the trade would decline to take 
business under such circumstances. It is prob- 
ably true that the bucket shop finally gets the 
business declined by firms with a conscience; 
but it is quite as essential to have a healthy con- 
science as a healthy liver; and the bucket shop 
man certainly does not have the one, however 
much he may enjoy the other. 


Every state should have an active grain deal- 
ers’ association, and the officers of each should 
represent its members in a national association 
of grain dealers. Let each association give its 
attention to local matters and co-operate with 
the associations of other states in matters of 
national importance. The officers of the state 
associations could meet once a ‘year, or as busi- 
ness required, elect officers and maintain an in- 
dependent organization to advance interests of 
national importance, the expense to be divided 
pro rata among the different associations. Even 
the hay trade has a national organization, but 
the grain trade—well, the dealers are slowly 
awakening. 


THE. COURSE OF THE MARKET. 


The continual dipping of grain prices has 
characterized the past month, with occasional 
rallies. The potent factor in wheat depression 
is the deliveries of the spring wheat crop. .The 
hesitating tone of the market here has undoubt- 
edly influenced prices abroad; and exports will 
probably continue light until the foreigners are 
convinced that bottom has been reached and we 
are again on the up grade. The tumble from 
May and June has been a long one and has 
taken off nearly all of the phenomenal advance 
of the spring. 

In corn, of course the huge crop has been the 
depressing factor. The anticipation of a crop 
anywhere from two billion to two and a half 
billion bushels in size has had an inevitable in- 
fluence in price-making. The prices have been 
altogether anticipatory. The outlook for im- 
provement in prices is not bright, notwithstand- 
ing the oft quoted statement that corn rarely 
stays below 30 cents. Oats haye also kept on 


the toboggan, and our year of plenty seems 
likely to be one also of very low prices unless 
an earthquake or something shakes things. 


Tue question of feeding wheat to hogs is 
again under discussion. It is just as well to 
remember that conditions are different this year 
from last. Then, nearly everything in the way 
of feed: was on a common basis; about a cent a 
pound or less. Now wheat, though cheap, is 
very much higher than corn, and there is no 
reason for thinking that wheat and corn prices 
will get as near together as they were last year. 
Of course some wheat may be fed; for a consid- 
erable amount of it is fit for nothing else. But 
| little comparatively will go to market under a 
pig’s skin while corn is cheap. 


On September 1, Mr. J. J. Blackman of the 
well-known New York commission firm of 
J. J. Blackman & Co., entered upon his thirty- 
second consecutive year in that market in the 
handling of ail kinds of flour, grain, feed, corn 
goods, beans, peas, seeds and hay. This makes 
a long business record in this land of frequent 
changes; and is especially noticeable in a line of 
business where the personnel never remains fixed. 
One rule always followed by the firm is to ad- 
here to a strictly commission business. By 
never purchasing for themselves, they believe 
that they are enabled always to best serve the 
interests of shippers. That this policy has been 
successful is shown by the growth of their 
clientage all over the country. ‘They will be 
pleased to correspond with prospective shippers. 


Exrorts of breadstuffs during August, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of Statistics, 
were valued at $9,596,130, against a valuation 
of $10,844,210 in August, 1894; and were valued 
at $18,097,043 for the two months ending Au- 
gust 31, against $18,982,803 for the same period 
of 1894, and at $73,184,853, against $85,341,588 
during the eight months ending August 31 of 
1894 and 1895. Exports of grain in August, 
compared with those of the same months of the 
preceding year, were: Wheat 4,265,597, 
against 8,546,645 bushels; oats 498,726, against 
47,491 bushels; barley 235,707, against 305,190 
bushels; corn 4,658,578, against 733,583 bush- 
els; rye 9 bushels, against none in August pre- 
ceding; and the exports for the two months 
ending August 31, compared with the same time 
in 1894, were: Wheat 8,536,888, against 14,- 
094,589 bushels; oats 795,159 against 96,311 
bushels; barley 760,900, against 324,356 bush- 
els; corn 8,553,435, against 917,002 bushels; 
rye 162 bushels, against none in same two 
months of 1894. In the two months ending Au- 
gust 31, 2,007,734, against 2,634,382 barrels of 
wheat flour; 5,055,055, against 876,706 pounds 
of oatmeal, and 38,247, against 46,023 barrels 
of cornmeal exported in the same time in 1894, 
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Mr. Peavey gave some of the grain mena 
scare, anyhow. 


OrricraL weights should be the slogan, ‘‘the 
watchword and reply,” of shippers and receivers. 


GRAIN insurance rates in California have been 
cut in half, so the insurance papers say. We 
trust the grain men have found it out. 


Berore the newspapers commence burning 
corn, would it not be well to get corn down to a 
burning price, merely as a matter of prudence? 


Tue Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the annual waste in this country in the item of 
corn fodder is $500,000,000. That is almost as 
bad as the tobacco habit. 


Ir seems that the new ministry in England is 
making an inquiry on wheat gambling and ficti- 
tious futures. The most ‘‘fictitious future” we 
wot of is that of legislation on the subject. 


Low water in the Welland Canal has made 
trouble with the Canadian grain trade. Charters 
have been few and far between and vessels have 
quite generally abandoned that trade for the 
present. 


Ir is said that an elevator at Cleveland has 
actually gone out of business on account of trol- 
ley cars and bicycles. It handled oats. exclu- 
sively, and bicycles and trolley cars don’t eat 
oats, unfortunately. 


Nosopy who has watched deliveries of late 
will doubt that the annual rush of spring wheat 
is on in. great shape. The time to commence 
cussing the railways for not furnishing cars is 
due three weeks from to-day. Make a note of it. 


Ir was a day freighted with woe for that Chi- 
cago elevator owner to have his petition to have 
his houses made regular ‘‘trun in de air’’ by the 
directors and to be cited to appear before the 
attorney general. And it wasn’t Friday, either. 


Ir is cheering to read that the elevators at 
Omaha and Council Bluffs have opened up for 
business again. They have been practically 
closed for a year owing to the disaster to crops 
last year. May such another. year never come 
again. 


Tue last word we get from the head of the 
lakes is that the wheat inspection is quite gen- 
erally satisfactory, except to newspaper report- 
ers. It is admitted that it is more rigid than 
last year, coupled with the statement that it was 
too lax then. 


Iv reports from the South are uncolored, the 
railroads will not carry much corn south this 
year. The South has some fine corn and plenty 
of it in most localities. Tennessee, for instance, 
expects to harvest 90,000,000 bushels, which is 
a right smart heap, even for a big state. 


Tue crusade inaugurated by Secretary Stone 
of the Chicago Board of Trade against the 
bucket shops and bogus brokers who advertise 
in country papers and give the impression that 
they are members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, if not actually stating so, has already 
been productive of results. For one thing, it 
showed the vast extent of the bucket shop busi- 


ness; and also showed that a large part of the 
business was obtained on the false pretense 
that the bogus brokers were Board of Trade 
members. 


Iv the railroads really carry out the proposi- 
tion to advance grain rates 5 cents from Chi- 
cago, east, they do not know what is good for 
them. It is true that they have hada famishing 
time the past year, and their appetite for earn- 
ings is whetted. But high freight rates will 
simply kill business at this time. Grain prices 
won't stand it. 


Tur report of the government analysis of 
cereals exhibited at the World’s Fair says that 
our cereals show eight-tenths of 1 per cent. less 
moisture than those of foreign countries. The 
report also says that the best wheats grown in 
the United States are produced in the central- 
northern portion, while the poorest are found 
in the southern portion. 


Tue grain dealers of Central lowa have 
formed a mutual fire insurance company for 
their own protection. It is a wonder that more 
mutual companies have not been formed long 
ago. ‘The elevator men have been bled so per- 
sistently by the stock companies that mutual 
companies ought to receive their hearty support 
as soon as they are organized. 


Aucust did not show up very well in exports 
of agricultural products. The total value of 
these commodities shipped abroad during the 
month was $27,207,000, as against $33,680,000 
during August of last year, or a loss of $6,483,- 
000. The loss during the first eight months of 
the calendar year was $31,000,000 as compared 
with the corresponding months of 1894. 


ANp it appears from the London Times that 
the grain dealers of Liverpool have been learn- 
ing some naughty tricks. The ‘‘Thunderer” 
charges that fictitious contracts are made in 
Liverpool and the prices telegraphed to Chicago 
and then Chicago telegraphs back to Liverpool 
after the Liverpool market has closed, to appear 
in the papers next morning and demoralize 
prices. 


Tury have a new plow out in Kansas; a disc 
plow and subsoiler combined. The disc cuts a 
14-inch furrow, covering up trash, and may be 
run nine inches deep. The subsoiler may be 
run eight inches below the depth of the disc 
furrow. It takes four horses to pull it and rip 
the ground up seventeen inches, and six would 
be better. Secretary Morton, it is claimed, 
suggested the idea. 


We have received the brief of W. H. Reed, 
attorney for the plaintiff in the case of Milton 
Evans against the Union Pacific Railway, the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company and 
the Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern Com- 
pany, before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The complaint is that the freight rate of 
$4.70 per ton on wheat from Walla Walla to 
Portland, a distance of 245 miles, is excessive. 
We receive the brief too late for extended com- 
ment. 


A Sourn Daxora local paper suggests that 
the business men of the town join together and 
place an independent wheat buyer on the streets, 
so as to draw to ‘‘our town” all the trade that 
rightfully belongs to her. It says that the 
building of a second elevator, now completed, 
is some benefit, but it wantsa buyer. Of course 
the town already has the elevators, and they 
cannot get away without loss; therefore, the 
proper thing to do is to proceed to make it 
lively for them and hurt their business. It 
would serve the town right if the elevator men 
and miller, if there is one there, could pull up 


at Wadena, Ind. 


stakes and move away. Then the local paper 
and the business men would see whether the in- 
dependent buyer, who is in the field spasmodi- 
cally, is a greater benefit than the men whose 
houses are constantly open and who bring trade 
to the town every day in the year. 


Tur Montreal Trade Bulletin appeals to the 
Canadian Pacific to be generous and make a 
lower rate on inferior grades of wheat from 
Manitoba. It explains that this wheat can be 
sold for feeding purposes if a lower rate is made 
on it, and adds: <‘If it refuses to do soit will 
simply be playing the part of a greedy old hog.” 
Exactly. Maybe the railway wants the wheat 
for ‘‘feeding purposes.” 


Tue press of the state of Washington 1s com- 
mencing to kick vigorously over the state grain 
inspection law. The law was framed ostensi- 
bly to benefit the producer and protect him 
from the exporter and grain dealer. So far, it 
is claimed, the net result of the law has been to 
benefit Portland at the expense of Washington 
cities. 

On the office door of L. H. Swan’s elevator 
(which fine elevator is de- 
scribed on another page in this issue), is a 
blackboard on which is marked the scale of 
prices paid for grain. The idea is a good one 


that recommends itself at once, for obvious _ 
Besides, it is an earnest of that good 


reasons. 
faith which an occasional suspicious farmer re- 
fuses to credit to the grain dealer. 


Bb. F. Rymr, secretary of the Huntley Manu- 
facturing Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., made 
us a short call while in the city on business con- 
nected with the company. Mr. Ryer informed 
us that orders for cleaners were coming in so 


rapidly that the Monitor Works are running a- 


full force of men and extra time to keep up 
with the order book and make prompt ship- 
ments. The cleaner trade is evidently in a 
gratifying condition. 


Tue lake traffic seems to be enjoying a genu- 
ine boom. The advances in freight rates have 
exceeded the vesselmen’s expectations; and what 
promised earlier in the season to be the worst 
season in- years will from now on be lively and 
remunerative. Iron, coal, wheat and corn are 
largely responsible for this improved outlook 
for the vesselmen. They really deserve to make 
some money. ‘The pickings have been slim for 
them for several years. 


Lake carriers complain that shortages in grain 
cargoes are again coming to the front to plague 
the vesselmen, and it is hinted that the Lake 
Carriers’ Association may do something about it 
next winter. The shortage question has a tend- 
ency to send vessels into the ore trade and keep 
them there. The veselmen complain that if one 
of them is fortunate enough to have an overrun 
he is ‘‘spotted” and made to pay dearly for his 
good fortune at the next opportunity. 


A suir has been filed against the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company by R. Posada, that 
involves an interesting point. On Aug. 6, 1894, 
the defendant received from the C. W. Smith 
Commission Company of St. Louis, the agent of 
the plaintiff, 371 sacks of oats, and by its report 
bill of lading contracted to carry the same to 
Pensacola, Fla., and thence by the steamer 
Amethyst to Havana, Cuba, where the plaintiff 
did business. The consideration for the trans- 
portation was $986.15, which R. Posada & Co, 
paid the defendant. Instead of shipping the 
oats by the Amethyst so that they would arrive 
in Havana on August 15, the defendant shipped 
by the Teutonia, which did not arrive there until 
August 28. Between August 15 and August 28 
a new tariff went into effect. Had the oats 
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arrived on August 15 the duty would have been 
only $7.36, but when they did arrive the plain- 
tiffs had to pay $1,200.24; and they sue for the 
difference, $1,192.88. 


Tue famous Chenoa, IIl., fire cases have been 
settled by compromise. It will be remembered 
that the fire originated, as was claimed, from 
sparks thrown from the stack of a locomotive 
on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. Suits 
against the railroad aggregating $119,00C were 
commenced. One suit was tried, but the jury 
disagreed. Now the suits have been settled by 
the railroad paying 10 per cent. of the entire 
amount lost not covered by insurance. 


Turovuen the courtesy of the New York 
Produce Exchange Reporter, 32 Broadway, 
New York, we have been favored with a copy 
of William Goodwin’s book, ‘‘Wheat Growing 
in the Argentine Republic.” The book covers 
the whole question, from wheat farming to ex- 
porting. It is illustrated with a number of full 
page illustrations. Its 75 pages are neatly 
printed and bound in boards. The price is 50 
cents. Our contemporary is agent for the book. 


On page 8 of the Jaly number of the Amert- 
cAN Extevaror AND Grain TRADE, in the report 
of the speech of Mr. W. C. Johns of Decatur 
before the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
he was erroneously credited with saying: ‘‘The 
Illinois Central officials told me they considered 
my request as a species of blackmail; however, 
they offered to bear part of the expense of a 
trial case if we would make it against a com- 
petitor, and suggested that we make it against 
' the Wabash.”’ The suggestion that action be 
taken against the Wabash was not made by the 
Illinois Central officials, but the Wabash was 
suggested by someone in the audience who in- 
terrupted Mr. Johns. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The country 
merchants and the railroad companies expect 
the grain men to pay such prices for grain as 
will bring the trade to the town and road, re- 
gardless of the amount of loss to the dealer.” 
This is true of many places, and it will con- 
tinue to be so as long as dealers will allow the 
libelous charge to go undenied. It may be that 
the country merchant charges too much for his 
goods, treats the farmer discourteously or enacts 
ordinances which keep out traveling peddlers 
but admit transient grain dealers to cut into the 
business of the regular dealer. It may be that 
the railroad company charges a higher rate than 
neighboring carriers or than it does for longer 
hauls from neighboring stations. The merchant 
and the railroad company are usually more to 
blame for grain going to other towns than the 
regular grain dealer who is dependent upon the 
business for his bread and butter. 


One David Lubin of California, who some 
time ago exploited a proposition that the gov- 
ernment make arrangements with the ratlroads 
by which the latter would transport to the sea- 
board all grain offered, at the same price, as 
letters are now carried at the same price, irre- 
spective of distance, has modified his views, or 
at least his demands. He now proposes, we 
gather, that the government pay a bounty on 
exported grain. He thinks this would even 
things up and raise the price of grain to the extent 
of the bounty. His reasoning is simple and 
easy to follow. Suppose, he says, wheat is sell- 
ing at a dollar a bushel in Liverpool and it takes 
20 cents to get it there from San Francisco. 
The exporter will pay just 80 cents for the. 

-wheat. Now, if the government would pay a 
bounty of 10 cents per bushel the exporter 
could afford to pay 90 cents a bushel instead of 
80, and the domestic buyer would have to do 
the same. Very simple and clear. But the 
chances are that before many moons the Liver- 
pool man or his customers would be getting the 


wheat 10 cents cheaper. We would like to have 
someone submit this proposition seriously to 
Secretary Morton, just to see what he would 
say and how he would say it. How he would 
snort and what really good things he would say! 
Somebody try it. We don’t want to. 


Tue report that an Iowa elevator was burned 
by fire originating in spontaneous combustion of 
heated oats should be investigated, if investi- 
gation is now possible. Oats have been regarded 
as entirely innocent; but spontaneous combus- 
tion sometimes occurs in apparently harmless 
substances. The blowings from a mill smutter 
have been known to heat and ignite. Slack 
coal is known to do the same thing; and if there 
was any in or around the elevator it might be 
well to look for the cause of the fire there. 


rade Jiotes. 


It is going to take a pile of shellers and cleaners to 
handle the present crop of corn. 


The smut in the Northwestern crop is making trade 
lively with the grain-cleaning firms. 

W. W. Lockwood of Winfield, Kan., has patented a 
grain elevator which will be manufactured by the 
Lockwood Scale & Elevator Manufacturing Company. 

A. Maritzen Company at Chicago, Ill] , has been in- 
corporated to do a general contracting business. Their 
specialty is grain elevators, breweries and malthouses. 


At the twenty-second annual meeting of grangers at 
Willizms Grove, Pa., Sprout, Waldron & Co. of 
Muncy, Pa., exhibited three sizes of their French 
Burr Mills and a stand of rolls. John Waldron was in 
charge of the exhibit. 


Advertisements won’t work miracles, won't sell ice 
in Greenland nor snowshoes at the equator. An ad- 
vertisement will sell overcoats in July if they are 
cheap enough, but a seasonable advertisement of 
seasonable stutf is always best. 


Charles N. Howes of The S. Howes Company, Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y., made us a pleasant call the past 
month, and reported business excellent. The Eureka 
Works are running night and day with a full force of 
men, with every promise of continued activity. 

Unusual activity is the rule in all departments of 
the Link-Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, they 
having more contracts on hand now than at any simi- 
lar period during the past five years. They are equip- 
ping their plant for the manufacture of a number of 
electrical appliances and machinery. 


The Quast Gas and Gasoline Company of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, has been dissolved. Chas. Quast writes us thac 
he has organized a new company at Strasburg, Ill., 
under the name of the Quast Gas Engine Company of 
Strasburg, Ill. They are in the market for machines 
to equip tneir machine shop and foundry. 

Edward R. Taylor of Cleveland, Ohio, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet designed for the instruction of 
those whose places are infested with weevil or other 
insects. It tells how to destroy insects in stored grain 
and hew torid a mill or elevator of vermin of all 
kinds. It will be mailed free on application, 


From The Case Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, we have received a copy of their new cata- 
logue of mill and elevator supplies. Its 110 pages are 
neatly printed and bound in a tasty cover. It cata- 
logues and prices a large line of supplies, besides con- 
taining much information of value in the way of 
tables. An edition of 10,000 has been printed, and 
you can have one for the asking. 


If you have anything to sell to elevator men, select 
a medium to advertise in that circulates among ele- 
vator men. Daily papers circulate among them, and 
so do magazines and religious papers, for that matter; 
but the cost of an advertisementin such papers mounts 
enormously when you figure out how many elevator 
men are likely to take any one given paper. The 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE probably 
reaches a hundred times as many of the class you 
want to reach as the best paper outside the field you 
can select. 


THE WHEAT CONVENTION AT 
NASHVILLE. 


Grain dealers and growers together with the South- 
ern Millers’ Association met in convention at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., September 10 and 11, under the auspices 
of the State Bureau of Agriculture. The meeting was 
called to order by J. F. P. Allison, about 50 grain 
men, farmers and millers being present. Mayor Guild 
delivered an address of welcome, which was responded 
to by John J. McCann, the remainder of the first 
day’s session being devoted to the reading of papers 
and the discussion of the subjects treated. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Allison delivered an address on 


wheat culture. A paper treating of the preparation 
of land, written by W. R. Rankin of Jasper, was read, 
and after the discussion was followed by other papers. 
The meeting then adjourned to meet the following 
day. 

Commissioner Allison called the meeting to order at 
10 o’clock the following morning. Lucius Brown read 
a paper on fertilization, and C. W. Anderson read a 
paper on the subject of rust, smut, etc. John M. 
Williams, official grain inspector of Nashville, pre- 
pared a paper on ‘‘Inspection,’’ which was read by 
John J. McCann, and this was followed by a paper on 
“The Railroads asa Factor in Wheat Culture,’’ by 
J. W. Thomas, president of the C. & St. L. R. R. He 
showed the interdependence of grain men, millers and 
railroads, and pointed out the necessity for grain ele- 
vators in Southern commercial centers. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Thomas for his able 
paper. 

Among other papers read were: ‘““The Grain Dealer 
in the Economy of Wheat,’’ by J. Harvey Neil, Nash- 
ville; ‘‘Transportation Facilities for Grain and Flour,’ 
by Ed. Smith, Shelton Mills, Chattanooga; ‘Impuri- 
ties in Wheat,’’ by J. B. Lillie, Lillie Mills, Franklin; 
“Storage of Wheat,’’ by Byrd Douglas and Charles 
Rouzer, Nashville. 

Many other subjects were discussed, giving a dis- 
tinct educational value to the meeting. At the exhi- 
bition of grain 40 premiums were distributed. 


APPLICATION OF THE COMMON 
LAW TO INTERSTATE SHIP- 
MENTS. 


The common law, so far as it deals with the subject 
of transportation, by what are termed common car- 
riers, favors the shipper in almost every respect, says 
Business Law. After the railways became the im- 
portant factors they are in our civilization, more or 
less legislation was effected in different states for their 
benefit. Then, there is now the interstate commerce 
law enacted by Congress. Which of the first two 
governs interstate shipments, while within a state, 
when the national act is silent on any point? 

Mr. Justice Shiras, in answering the question ina 
decision of the United States Circuit Court (Murray 
ys. C. & N. W. Ry. Co.) says that the binding force of 
the principles of the common law, as applied to mat- 
ters affecting the entire people, and placed under the 
control of the national government, is not derived 
from the action of the states, and is no more subject 
to abrogation or modification by state legislation than 
are the principles of the law of nations or of the law 
maritime. 

In determining the obligations assumed by a com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate commerce, he, 
therefore, further holds that the court has the right 
to apply the rules of the common law, unless the 
same have been changed by competent legislative ac- 
tion, and that in an action brought to recover dam- 
ages for alleged unreasonable rates charged for trans- 
portation of freight, all shipments made before the 
adoption of the interstate commerce act are governed 
by the common law, and those made since the adop- 
tion of that act by the common law as modified by 
that act. 


Eureka, S. D., claims to be the largest primary 
wheat market in the world. The town is a terminus 
of the Milwaukee railroad, in the center of a great 
wheat-growing region, and there are thirty warehouses 
and elevators there. It isexpected that about 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat will be handled there this season, 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since August 15 has been as follows: 
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During the week ending August 17 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $4.15(@4 75 per centa]; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.40(@9.50; Hungarian at $1.00(@@2.00; 
German millet at$1.00@3 00; buckwheat at $1.20@1.40 
per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week were 
5,844 tons, against 6,043 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 761 tons, against 544 tons 
for the previous week. Only a moderate business was 


transacted in timothy hay. The receipts were rather 
small, and the inquiry was good. No particular 
clange to note in prices, though the feeling was firm. 
Iowa Upland Prairie was in moderate demand and the 
offerings were only fair. Prices ruled steady. “Kansas 
Prairie was very dull. The arrivals were liberal and 
a large portion was in a heating condition. The de- 
mand was light, buyers prefer the Iowa hay. Prices 
declined about 50 cents per ton. Sales of choice tim- 
othy ranged at $13.25(@14.00; No. 1, $12.50(@13.50; 
not graded, $10. 00(@12 00; Illinois Upland Prairie, 
$6. 50(@8. 50; Indiana, $7.50(@8.00; Kansas, $4. 00(@5.00 
for heating and $7.00@9. 5 for fair to fancy; Iowa, 
$8.50(@10.50 for good to fancy: packing hay, $4.00. 
Oat straw sold at $3.75, and rye straw at $4.00 for 
stained and $4 75(@6.00 for fair to choice. 


During the week ending August 24 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $4.00@4 40 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $9.40(@9.50; no quotations on Hun- 
garian, German millet or buckwheat. Receipts of 
hay for the week were 6,499 tons; shipments, 920 tons. 
The market for timothy hay ruled quiet and steady 
during the early part of the week. ‘I'he offerings were 
moderate and local inquiry fair. Later the receipts 
became heavier and the demand fell off. Prices de- 
clined 50(@75 cents per ton, and the market closed dull 
at the reduction. Upland Prairie was very dull, Ar- 
rivals heavy and demand light. The quality of the 
Kansas hay continued poor, a large portion of the ar- 
rivals being in a heating condition and about unsal- 
able. Prices about 50 cents lower per ton. Sales of 
choice timothy ranged at $12.50(@14.00; No. 1, $11.'75@ 
13.00; No. 2, $11.50(@12.25; not graded, $10. 00 for heat- 
ing, and $12. 00(@13.00 for good to choice; Illinois Up- 
land Prairie, $6 50(@8.00; Indiana, $7.00(@8.00; Arkan- 
sas, $6.25(@9.00; Kansas, $4.50(@6.00 for heating. and 
$7.00(@@9.5u for fair to fancy; Nebraska, $8.00; Iowa, 
$6.75 for heating, and $8.00(@10.50 for good to fancy; 
No. 1 Prairie, $7.00. Wheat straw sold at $4.00, oat 
straw at $4 00 and rye straw at $3.75(@5.75 


During the week ending August 31 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $4 00(@4.10 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.00@9.10; no-quotations on Hunga- 
rian, German millet or buckwheat. Receipts of hay 
for the week were 6,339 tons; shipments, 1,072 tons. 
The market for both timothy and Upland Prairie hay 
was very dull and depressed during the early part of 
the week. The arrivals were heavy, and while the 
demand was moderate it was not sufficient to absorb 
the large offerings. Thrashed timothy was especially 
dull and about unsalable. Prices declined $1.00(@1.50 
per ton. Toward the close the receipts fell off some- 
what, and the demand became a little more active. A 
firmer feeling prevailed and prices show a slight im- 
provement, © Sales of choice timothy ranged at $11.00 
(@13.00; No. 1, $10.00(@12.00; No. 2, $11,00; mixed 
$9,00(@9.50; not graded, $7.00(@12.00; thrashed, $6.00; 
Illinois Upland Prairie, $5.50(@7.50; Indiana, $5 50(@ 
7.00; Arkansas, $8.00; Kansas, $4. 00(a%. 00'for heating, 
and $6. 50(@9.00 for poor to fancy; Nebraska, $7.50; 
Dakota, $6.00; Iowa, $6.00 for poor, and $8.00(@10.00 


for good to fancy; No. 1 Prairie, $6.00. Packing hay, 
$4.50; not graded, $4.50. Rye straw was in large sup- 
ply and very dull; sales ranged at $3.50(@5.50 accord- 
ing to quality. 


During the week ending September 7 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $4.35(@@4.60 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $8.00(@9. 10; Hungarian at $0.'75(@ 
1.00; German millet at $0.65(@0. 85; buckwheat at 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week 
were 3,861 tons; shipments, 1,008 tons. As compared 
with the previous week the market for timothy and 
Iowa Upland Prairie showed a marked improvement. 
The receipts fell off very materially and the demand 
was quite brisk. All consignments met with ready 
sale. Prices advanced $0.50@1.00 per ton and closed 
firm. Kansas Upland Prairie was dull most of the 
week, although the scarcity of timothy and Iowa hay 
compelled buyers to give Kansas hay a little more at- 
tention late in the week. The principal reason for the 
dullness of Kansas hay is the poor quality, the bulk 
of the arrivals being off color and heating. Buyers 
want only choice, bright green hay. Prices ruled 
weak early, and toward the close a steadier feeling ex- 
isted. Sales of choice timothy ranged at $12.00@ 
13.00; No. 1, $11.00(@12.50; No. 2, $10.00(@@10.50; 
mixed, $9 00(@10.50; not graded, $9.00(@@11 00; thrashed, 
$6.50; Illinois Upland Prairie, $7.25(@7.50; Indiana, 
$7.50; Arkansas, $7.25 for slightly heating and $8.00(@@ 
8.50 for good; Kansas, $5.00(@6.00 for heating, and 
$7.00(@9.00 for fair to choice; Indian Territory, $8.00 
(@8.50; Iowa, $8.00 for heating and $8.25(@11.00 for 
fair to fancy. Wheat straw sold at $3.00, and rye 
straw at $4 50(@5.25. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the month ending August 31, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to R. C. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. — (a 
1895. | 1804. | 1895. | 1894. 

Wheat, bushels... .... 129 ,600, 247,800} 111,100) 157,200 
Corn, bushels ........ 1,204,325 775,850 606, 600 62,400 
Oats, bushels ........ 1 ‘O14, "650° 1,558,500) 1,746,750) 1,198,900 
Barley, bushels....... 11, 200 9,800 11,900 5,600 
Rye, bushels......... 4,200 3,000 4.800 3,000 
Mill Feed, tons....... 706 803 3,742 5,449 
Needs, Ibes2.spenc. © 310,000} 180,000} 110,000 30,000 
Broom Corn, Ibs...... 30,000) 48, 000 30,600 45,000 
gy, stO8 uses oe 2,170 780 840 330 
Flour, barrels........ 19,595 24,900 20,850 26,065 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. 989 3,628 13,214 22,580 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 947 950 24,293 44,158 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CINCINNATI. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the month ending August 
31, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to C. B. Murray, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —— - - 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... 139,067) 174,621 83,017} 129.611 
Corn, bushels........ 167,394| 249,283 26,769 68,736 
Oats, bushels......... 442,258] 651,457) 181,597) 200,873 
Barley, bushels....... 6,413 1B 738) i203 0.0 he 722 
Rye, bushels......... 55,843 54,315 7,977 5,636 
Clover Seed, bags.... 1,571 673 896 438 
Timothy Seed, bags. .. 10,064 5,033 4,467 2,024 
Other Grass Seed,bags. 8,886 6,592 8,934 8,309 
HB ODS. 5 .2ss acetic 4,871 10,005 1,088 8,163 
Flour, barrels........ 100,367} 111,460 68,258 64,588 
Malt, bushels......... 46,491 27,099] 27,124 25,833 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending August 3}, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894, 
Wheat, bushels..... 847,850. 786,864 74,750 47,867 
Corn, bushels ...... 77,350, 113,100 3,250 6.500 
Oats, bushels... ... 605,000 928,000} 504,700) 339,97 
Barley, bushels..... 265,600, 1,381,600 2,400) 362,800 
Rye, bushels ....... 111,120, 51,997 37,400 600 
Grass seed, pounds. 28,500 287,720 530) 118,904 
Flaxseed, bushels... 38,690 53,812 7,540 12,760 
Broom COFD, IDS oo 5c |is:s 057s o> crouiliotbte Peiswis [0's wrepaie’s) all ving ie ay 
Hay: TOD. ccc acta 1,481 824 20 24 
Flour, barrels...... 183, B15 109,850) 176,344) 142,417 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during August, 1895 and 1894, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 

grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy,| Clover, | seeds, seed, corn, | Hay, 

lbs. Ibs. lbs. u lbs. tons. 

1895 ..| 15,423,713) 158,455} 119,411/1,092,287| 387,650) 26,7: 6 
Ca ..| 4,696,732) 456,631) 156,378/1,386,364) 664,050) 22,387 
hipts. 
1895 ..| 8,781,383) 207,480) 419,324) 568.244) 546,036) 3,756 
1894 ..| 3,540,854) 481,666)1,087,553) 502,525) 477,750) 2,029 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Duluth, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending August 31, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank E. Wyman, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. = 
1895. 1894. 1895. | 1894. 
Wheat, bushels...| 2,385,015) 2,242,664] 2,984,165) 2,061,996 
Corn, . bushelss i623 sees s S71 ODl ve aie enacts 17,335 
Oats, bushels... .. 11,653 3,058 61,979} 260,381 
Barley, bushels... 42,400 BL OAAIN DR, sec ens 422 
Rye, bushels..... 36,613 1,867 L BLE Ree eet 
Flaxseed, bushels. 9,8 QBjASB ha ac shew eapeta tee ee 
Flour, barrels.... 328. 120 427,595 478,630 729,286 
Flour, produced.* 314,425 280 B6SIs Soe. 2 sore slg eee 


*Duluth and Superior. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending 
August 31, as compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —. — 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... 4,079,310) 3,018,240] 1,002,880) 706,840 
Corn, bushels......... 39.27 42,670 8,410 4,820 
Oats, bushels......... 468,800) 297,900} 183,220) 69,540 
Barley, bushels....... 25,440) 59,720 8,470} 24,130 
Rye, bushels ......... 82,180} 31,460) 41,080 15,930 
Flaxseed, bushels. .... 118,540 60,390 26,700 27,700 
Hay; tonssrccen kee 2,523 2,430 80 50 
Flour, barrels........ i 3,758 9,159) 847,418) 893,046 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month ending August 31, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - : 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, bushels....... 2,354,794) 2,831,088) 513,941] 185,939 
Corn, bushels......... 741,630} 666,860) 649,345) 683,576 
Oats, bushels......... 1,176,600) 1,031 060 435,365] 260,707 
Barley, bushels....... 758 ee 117 
Rye, bushels......... 16,823 8,458 9,970 6,285 
Grass Seeds, Ibs...... 5,834 FBAL) Sct a2 teeny tee 
Flaxseed, bushels..... 220,302} 198,448) 161,082) 169,693 
Hay, tOHB ce setencats 19,560 16,161 6,425 3,697 
Flour, barrels ........ 79,216 125, 842} 187,203] 227,240 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at To- 
ledo, Ohio, during the 4 weeks ending August 31, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... ih; 322, 000) 3,958,000} 926,000) 3,261,000 
Corn, bushels......... 2,000 103,C00} 302, 000 
Oats, bushels......... 94.000 187,000} 226,000 73,000 
Barley, bushels....... _ 9,000 2, QOOLT Scs:c.a ce vs sieeiccaee 
Rye, bushels ......... 53,000) 66,000 4,000 14,000 
Clover seed, bags..... 1,835 1,226 978 571 
Flour, barrels........ 6,800 7,900] 78,200) 156,000 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 
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ELEVATOR ¢ == 


i. ——=+ GRAIN=NEWS 


Two elevators may be erected at Sisseton, Wisse 
An elevator is to be erected at Manitowoc, Wis. 


A new elevator is to be erected at Tintah, Minn. 

A new elevator has been erected at Grundy, Iowa. 
Two elevators are being erected at Pembina, N D. 
J. Muehl is building an elevator at Petersburg, Neb. 
P. Hephner is building an elevator at Bager, Minn. 
W. F. Sowden is erecting an elevator at Souris, Man. 


W. S. Sturgeon is building an elevator at Hayworth, 
Nl. 


Kerr & Ironside are erecting an elevator at Roland, 
Man. 

Arim & Snell are building an elevator at Sibley, 
lowa. 

W. J. Johnson is building 
Iowa. 

J. C. Englebert is building an elevator at Hilton, 
Iowa. 

Cowan & High intend to build an elevator at Ovid, 
Mich. 

A grain warehouse is being built at Thornton, 
Wash. 

A cottonseed oil mill will be established at Ander- 
son, S. C. 

Darmon 
Basco, II). 


A 30,000-bushel elevator is being erected at Audu- 
bon, Iowa. 


an elevator at Pioneer, 


& Maunssier may build an elevator at 


Shaw Bros’. new elevator at pees Iowa, is about 
completed. 

Vent & Riddle’s new elevator at Midway, Ohio, is 
completed. 

Greenlief & Co. 
chester, Ill. 

W. H. Smith is erecting an elevator at South En- 
glish, Lowa. 

T. C. Spencer, dealer in grain, etc., 
has sold out. 

Smith & Burr’s new elevator at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
is completed. 

Three grain elevators are being erected in Osceola 
County, Iowa. 

M. L. Hays will build a 100,000-bushel elevator at 
Waverly, Kan. 

It is reported that an elevator will be erected at 
Louisville, Ky. 

W. H. Robinson of Roscoe is erecting an elevator at 
Hedrick, Iowa. 


are building ean elevator at Man- 


at Hico, Texas, 


I. S. Parrish is now operating his new elevator at 
Rock Falls, Ill. 

Henry Nott, grain dealer of Princeton, Ont., as- 
signed recently. 

Brooks Bros. are building a 40,000-bushel elevator 
at Neche, N. D. 

The starch factory at Hankinson, N. D., will be 
operated this fall. 


United Elevator stock sold at St. Louis, Mo., on Sep- 
tember 6 at $18.50. 


The Iowa Elevator Company will build an elevator 
at Hayfield, Minn. 

An elevator is to be built at Allen, Neb., by the 
Pacific Short Line. 

W. W. Fletcher is building a 20,9C0-bushel elevator 
at Pipestone, Minn. 

Clark & Fanning have erected a grain warehouse at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

William Schwingler’s elevator at St. James, Minn., 
is nearing completion. 

Wilson, Moore & Co. of Arden, Man., are building a 
. 80,000-bushel elevator. 


The C:, M. & St P. R. R. Co. 
tor at Ottumwa, Iowa. 


F. M. Snyder, grain dealer of Bloomington, II1., is 
erecting a grain office. 

Brackman & Kerr’s new elevator at South Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, is completed. 


H. J. Hollister has completed his 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Lakefield, Minn. It has all modern improve- 


is erecting an eleva- 


ments, and is supplied with power by a 7-horse power 
gasoline engine. 


Puntney & Taber have completed their new eleva- 
tor at Remington, Ind. 


M. T. Nuens & Son are building a large elevator at 
Fredonia Station, Wis. 


Phillips & Richardson are building an elevator at 
Portage la Prairie, Man‘ 

The 8S. G. Hyde Hlevator Company is building an 
elevator at Wells, Minn. 


Jipson, Carter & Co. have completed their new ele- 
vator at Blissfield, Mich. 


The Genesee Grain Exchange Company of Genesee, 
Idaho, has been dissolved. 


Chalmers Bros. & Bethune are erecting a grain ele- 
vator at Clearwater, Man. 


H. 8S. Patterson is erecting a 15,000-bushel elevator 
at Portage la Prairie, Man. 

R. K. Johnson is contemplating the erection of an 
elevator at Valparaiso, Neb. 


It is reported that an elevator and wieehouen is to 
be erected at Charleston, III. 


Spartz & Bandlow have completed their new grain 
warehouse at Saukville, Wis. 

Farmers are organizing a company to establish a 
rice mill at Lake Charles, La. 


Henry C. P. Stockman, grain dealer at Greensburg, 
Ind., has made an assignment. 


F.S. Wertz & Co. are erecting an elevator md 
warehouse at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Altoona Milling Company of Altoona, Fla., con- 
templates putting in a rice mill. 

A company is being formed at Fernandina, Fla., for 
the establishment of a rice mill. 


The business men of Carmi, Ill, say that an eleva- 
tor is badly needed at that town. 


The Empire Elevator Company will build a large 
grain warehouse at Corona, Wis. 

Hans Olsen is building an elevator at St. James, 
Minn., the fifth one at that town. 

Moore, Butters & Co., grain dealers of Prairie City, 
Iowa, have dissolved partnership. 

The Tacoma Grain Company is erecting a grain 
warehouse at Farmington, Wash. 


J.S. Greer & Son, dealers in grain and implements 
at Mt. Vernon, Ill., have sold out. 


W. W. Mudge of Homer IIl., 
corn during the month of August. 


The Carnduff Milling Company is building a 29, 000- 
bushel elevator at Carievale, Man. 


Glenn Bros. of Hillsboro, Ill., will put in a No. 31 
Barnard’s Special Grain Separator. 


shipped 100 cars of 


Guy Colton and Ed. Jesuran are going into the grain 
and hay business at Kern City, Cal. 


Arends & Grimm have completed their new eleva- 
tor at the town of Allendorf, Iowa. 


Southwick & Co., grain dealers of Renwick, Iowa, 
have completed their new elevator. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company will build 
an elevator at Moosomin, N. W. “T, 


T. S. Cathcart & Son have succeeded T. S 
cart, grain dealer of Kingsley, Iowa. 


Young & Bucks, millers of Killarney, Mahitoba, 
have erected a 30,000-bushel elevator. 


H. Gregory & Co. have succeeded to W. F. Leedom 
& Co., grain dealers at Redlands, Cal. 


A.C. Steele has purchased a half interest in D. J. 
Jenks’ elevator at Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


. Cath- 


Hays & Baker have formed a company to engage in 
the grain business at Searsboro, Iowa. 


G. D Aschall is building a 3,000-bushel elevator at 
Mallard, Iowa, for the storage of oats. 


Albert Thomas has completed his new elevator at 
Beaman, Iowa, where he will buy grain. 


The Ann Arbor Milling Company is building an ele- 
vator and feed mill at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


J. W. Perry of Ord, Neb., recently bought a No. 4 
warehous?2 separator of Barnard & Leas. 


Stockdale & Deitz of Harris, Iowa, have put in a 
No. 35 Barnard’s Special Grain Separator. 


D. B. Southwell of Arkansas intends to erect an ele- 
vator at Luling, Texas, for handling corn. 


A. Tolman Jr. of Amboy has leased the elevator at 
Bishop Hill, Ill, where he is buying grain. 


The Pacific Coast Elevator Company has made ex- 
tensive improvements to its grain warehouses in Whit- 


man County, Washington, this season, preparatory to 
receiving new grain. 


C. Heckman has overhauled his elevator at New 
London, Wis., and has put in a new engine. 


John F. Schroll has succeeded Crocker & Costello, 
dealers in grain, etc , at Pierson Station, Ill. 


Jannett & Moffett of Peabody, Kan., have putin a 
No. 4 Barnard & Leas Receiving Separator. 


The Chelan Falls Shipping Company is building a - 


new grain warehouse at ,Chelan Falls, Wash. 


H. F. Chaffer of Davenport, N. D., has ordered of 
Barnard & Leas a No. 5 warehouse separator. 


M. C. Burt of Morristown, Ind , has bought a corn 
sheller and a corn cleaner of Barnard & Leas, 


Mintzleff & Behrens have completed their new ele- 
vator at Grafton, Wis., and are now operating it. 


Youdall & Sinclair, dealers in grain, etc., at New 
Westminister, B. C., have dissolved partnership. 


Thomas McSorley has completed his new elevator at 
Martinton, Ill., where he is now receiving grain. 


The Portland Milling Company intends to build a 
large elevator at Spokane, Wash., for its own use. 


J. A. Augspurger & Son have purchased R. L. Car- 
lock’s elevator at Carlock, Ill., and will operate it. 


Inge & Smith have succeeded to the grain and lum- 
ber business of M. R. Smith at Neosho Falls, Kan. 


Marshall, Brown & Thompson, grain dealers, are 
building a grain warehouse at Chelan Falls, Wash. 


Hatch, Otto & Co. have succeeded H. W. Hatch & 
Son, dealers in grain and produce at Atlanta, N. Y. 


J. H. Hamilton & Co. of Leigh, Neb., recently 
bought a No. 32 Barnard’s Special Grain Separator. 


Little & Co.’s new elevator at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
is about completed and will soon be receiving grain. 


The Jones Seymour Grain Company, formerly of 
Wichita, Kan., has opened an office at Kansas City. 


The Armour Elevator ‘‘C’’ at Chicago will be over- 
hauled and remodeled to a modern cleaning elevator. 


KE. F. Shelley's elevator at Perrysville, Ohio, was re- 
cently torn down and is now erected on another site. 


Three elevators are being constructed at Fairfax, 
Minn., the Central, the Great Western and the Reike. 


J. H. Kracke & Co. are putting ina complete corn 
handling outfit at their grain warehouse at Urich, Mo. 


The Northern Grain Company’s warehouse at Eleva, 
Wis., is now in operation, with Mr. Olson in charge. 


Alfred J. Sohl, grain dealer, writes us that he has 
moved his head office from Noblesville to Westfield, 
Ind. 


Robert Haddow has purchased the business of J. L. 
Woy & Co., dealers in grain, coal, etc., at Sparta, 
Wis. 

G. S. Barnes & Co., grain commission dealers, have 


opened offices in the Board of Trade building at Du- 
luth. 


J.C. Burk, grain buyer of Deer Grove, IIl., has re- 
paired his corn cribs and is now ready for a large corn 
crop. 


The Upper Rice Mills of Savannah, Ga., have been 
overhauled and improved in preparation for the new 
crop. 


Thomas O’Halloran has leased Lane & Consigney’s 
elevator at Cylinder, lowa, where he will carry on bus- 
iness. 


Barbour, Younkin & Co. have succeeded Barbour & 
Younkin, grain and lumber dealers at New Sharon, 
Iowa. 


Mathewson & Co, grain dealers of Bradley, S. D., 
are erecting an elevator at Lily, where they will buy 
grain. 


It is like old times in Dunbar, Neb., with seven to 
ten farmers’ teams lining up to the elevator with 
grain, 


H. B. Greve has rented the grain warehouse of C, 
Heins at Kiel, Wis., and has commenced buying grain 
there. 


A new grain commission company has been organ- 
ized at Duluth, Minn., the firm name being Randall & 
Perry. 


The Aylesworth Elevator Company has been incor- 


porated at Aylesworth, Ind., with a capital stock of 


1,000, 


The Derby Mill and Elevator Company of Burling- 
ton, Iowa, has bought three pair feed mills of Barnard 
& Leas. 


G. E. Holmes, grain dealer and miller of Alstead, 
N. H, assigned recently, his liabilities amounting to 
$12 ,000, 


The elevator at Sycamore, Il., formerly occupied 
by Nathan Lattin, is being used this season by bs: 
Townsend for storing grain from his farms. It has a 
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capacity of 10,000 bushels, and an electric motor sup- 
plies the power. 


Jacob Aston has bought a half interest in the South 
Elevator at Emden, Ill., where he is now carrying on 
business. ; 

W. H. Peiffer, formerly of Tama, has removed to 
Gladbrook, Iowa, where he has engaged in the grain 
business. 


_ Henderson, Johnson & Co. have succeeded Jas. A. 
Henderson & Co , dealers in grain, hay, etc., at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


J.C. Johnson has leased the Farmers’ Alliance 


grain warehouse at Almira, Wash., and will operate it 
this year. 


Shanard & Son, lumber dealers of Bridgewater, 
8. D., have completed a new elevator and are receiv- 
ing grain. 


8. S. Linton & Co. have started in the grain com- 
mission business at Duluth, Minn., N Linton being 
in charge. 


Wilson, Moore & Co., millers of Arden, Man., are 
building an elevator to be run in connection with 
their mill. 

An elevator is to be erected at Parsons, Kan., which 
-will be equipped with modern machinery, including 
corn sheller. 


A flax mill is to be established at Graceville, Minn , 
for the purpose of manufacturing flax straw into up- 
holstery tow. 


IF. H. Peavey & Co. are erecting a 15,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Maquet, Neb., business having revived in 
that locality. 


Knauf & Tesch have succeeded Knauf, Tesch & 
Jones, dealers in general merchandise and grain at 
Chilton, Wis. 


T. E. Wykes & Co. have succeeded Thomas E. 
Wykes, dealerin grain, feed and cement at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Ulrich & Son, grain dealers of Springfield, Ill , are 
putting up a grain dump at Island Grove, where they 
will buy grain. 


It is reported that the Mobile, Kansas City & Jack- 
son Railroad intends to build a 250,000-bushel elevator 
at Mobile, Ala. 


John W. Baldie has retired from the firm of W. C. 
Page & Co., bankers and dealers in grain, wood, etc., 
at Ionia, Mich. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company has com- 
pleted fifteen new elevators at different points in Man- 
itoba this year. 


The Northern Elevator Company of Winnipeg, 
Man., recently purchased Barnard & Leas machinery 
for its elevator. ; 


A 100,000-bushel elevator is being erected at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to be operated in connection with 
the Corrinne Mill. 


Edward Burt intends to move his warehouse at 
Bolton, Ill., up to his elevator, thus facilitating the 
receiving of grain. : 

Del McDermaid, A. Bruett and W. H. ow have or- 
ganized a company at Cumberland, Iowa, to engage in 
the grain business. 


The new elevator and feed mill at Fountain City, 
Minn , is completed and running. Power is furnished 
by a gasoline engine. 

J. S. Barnes & Co.’s new elevator at Remington, 
Ind., is completed and in operation, with Elias Hol- 
lingsworth in charge. 


The Waterous Engine Works Company, Limited, of 
Winnipeg, Man., recently purchased five Barnard’s 
Special Grain Separators. 


Myers & Hostrauser of Sterling, Ill., have located a 
branch office at Prophetstown, IIll., where they will 
deal in grain, stocks, etc. 


Jacques & Barstow of Ord, Neb., have put in a No. 
4 warehouse separator bought of the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Company. 


Haworth & Spanz of Georgetown, IIl., have bought 
of Barnard & Leas one No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner 
and a Victor Corn Sheller. 


Laun Bros. of Elkhart Lake, Wis., are building an 
elevator on the site of their old one, which they 
moved about a block away. 


J.D. McCleen of Kemp, IIl., recently ordered of 
Barnard & Leas a corn sheller, corn cleaner and other 
machinery for his elevator. 


Wood & Meeker, dealers in grain, feed, etc., at Par- 
- sons, Kan., have dissolved partnership, J. P. Wood 
succeeding to the business. 


The Anniston Mercantile Company is contemplating 
erecting alarge elevator together with a corn and 
chop mill at Anniston, Ala. 


There is war among the grain men of Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Recently H. BE. Parker, a feed dealer, began to 
buy wheat, cutting the margin from % to 1} cents, 
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Competition became hot and the regular buyers say 
they will buy wheat for less than 14 vents margin if 
it keeps up. 


G. Merreutia, dealer in grain, hay and feed at Ta- 
coma, Wash., haS removed his office in that city to 
more commodious quarters. 


Laush & Stilson have leased McCoskey’s grain ware- 
house at Elberton, Wash., and will carry on a general 
grain business at that point. 


The Seckner Contracting Company of Chicago has 
about completed a 100,000-bushel transfer elevator for 
Watkins & Co. at Sheldon, Ill. 


The Marfield Elevator Company is erecting a 30,000. 
bushel elevator at Monrve, 8S. D. J. M. Moore is buyer 
for the company at that place. 


C. E. Short, grain dealer of Hillsboro, Ind., has 
ordered a combined sheller and cleaner and other ma- 
chinery from Barnard & Leas. 


J. H. Johnson of Metamora, Mich., has ordered a 
complete elevator equipment, including a feed mill, 
of The Edw. P. Allis Company. 


R. & J. Irvin, grain dealers of Tuscola are com- 
pleting a new elevator at Galton, Ill. It will be run 
by a 15-horse power gas engine. 


C. M. Barlow of Kokomo, Ind., has bought of Bar- 
nard & Leas a No. 2 corn sheller, a No. 2 improved 
corn Cleaner and other sup} lies. . 


The Wisconsin Grain and Elevator Company of Mil- 
waukee, recently organized, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 


The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
Moline, Ill., recently sold a smutter to O.to Schu- 
mather of Melbourne, Australia. 


‘The A. R Havner Mill & Elevator Company has 
overhauled its plant at Bedford, Iowa, increasing the 
capacity of the elevator and mill. 


Carmack & Sunshine, grain and feed dealers of 
Pittsburg, Pa., have dissolved partnership, Albert H. 
Sunshine continuing the business. 


Wood & Welch, dealers in grain and produce at 
New Orleans, La., have dissolved, and the business 
will be carried on by Edgar Welch. 


Paul Hueffner, grain dealer of Fountain City, 
Minn., is erecting a 10,000-bushel elevator at Stock- 
holm, where he will catry on business. 


The Ross Seed Company has been incorporated at 
Puyallup, Wash , with a capital stock of $15,000, by 
C. H. Ross, D. M. Ross and C. D. Barlow. 


The Lake Park Grain and Lumber Company, deal- 
ers in grain, etc., at Lake Park, Iowa, have bought a 
No. 35 Barnard’s Special Grain Separator. 


Some business men of Granite Falls, Minn., contem- 
plate erecting a grain warehouse to be run in compe- 
tition with the other elevators of that place. 


Geo. E. Van Vorst and Frank N. Dodd have formed 
a partnership, and under the firm name of Van Vorst 
& Co. will deal in grain at Montreal, Quebec. 


W.S. Jackson of Salt Lake City, Utah, last year 
handled 80,000 bushels of wheat at his elevator and 
expects to handle 100,000 bushels this season. 


The Brooks-Griffiths Company of Minneapolis has 
completed its new 75,000-bushel elevator. It is espe- 
cially adapted to the handling of coarse grains. 


L. Frensdorf & Co, dealers in grain, seeds, etc., 
at Hudson, Mich., have established a branck office at 
Prattville, which is in charge of A. H. Newton. 


Counselman & Co.’s elevator at Galt, lowa, has been 
overhauled and repaired preparatory to receiving new 
grain. P. H. Goslin of Clarion will have charge. 


A farmers’ company was recently organized at 
Stonewall, Man., to erect an elevator, but as the town 
has refused to give a bonus the plan fell through. 


W. H. Robinson of Hedrick, Iowa, recently pur- 
chased machinery for his elevator of Barnard & Leas, 
including a Cornwall Corn Cleaner, Victor Sheller, etc. 


During the crop year ending August 31 the receipts 
of grain dealers at Winona, Minn., amounted to 8,452,- 
000 busLels, against 8,856,000 bushels the preceding 
year. 


It has been reported that the Southern Railroad 
Company was to erect a large elevator at Atlanta, 
Ga., but it is authoritatively denied that such is the 
case. 


The Interstate Grain Company’s elevator at Devil’s 
Lake, N. D., is completed. It has a capacity of 50,- 
000 bushels. ©. S. Hurlbut is president of the com- 
pany. 

It is said that there is a good opening for an elevator 
at Florence, Ala., which is becoming a grain center 
as the cotton fields are being superseded by corn 
crops. 


- On behalf of the Citizens’ Bank of Omaha, 
Neb., and of E. P. Bacon & Co., grain commis- 
sion dealers, the receivers of the Brown Bros. 
Grain Company, operating elevators along the Great 


Western and the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
roads, have been discharged. It is expected to con- 
proms elevators so that they will prove profitable 
this fall. 


Ricker & Nicol have commenced the manufacture 
of starch at Winnipeg, Man., producing starch from 
Manitoba wheat, a new industry in that part of the 
country. - 


T. McGill & Co., grain dealers of Milford, Ill., with 
ap elevator at Watseca, have sold out to David McGill. 
The elevator at Watseca has been leased to Monroe 
Garrison. 


The United States Treasury Department has au- 
thorized the bonding of a portion of the Philadelphia 
Grain Elevator Company’s warehouses for the storage 
of sugars. : 


It is said that there will be shipped from points on 
the Dakota division of the Great Northern Railroad 
4,000,000 bushels of grain over the amount shipped 
last year. 


L. H. Swan, grain dealer at Wadena, Ill , writes us 
that he has completed a new elevator at that place. 
We erroneously gave his name as Lloyd Swan in our 
last issue. 


The McDonald Engineering Company has com- 
pleted a honeycomb elevator at Sheldahl, Iowa. The 
motive power is obtained from a 5-horse power gaso- 
line engine. 


The Pacific Navigation Company’s old warehouse 
at Tacoma, Wuash., will be removed to make room for 
the company’s new grain warehouse which is now be- 
ing erected. 


D. W. Bremer has purchased one of the Davenport 
Milling Company’s grain warehouses at Clear Lake, 
S. D., where he will buy grain and also deal in feed, 
flour and coal. 


Roberts & Harris, grain dealers of Jefferson, lowa, 
have been succeeded by Roberts & Son, Harry Rob- 
erts, buyer for the company at Jefferson, being the 
junior member. 


The Morgan Mill and Elevator Company of Morgan 
City, Utah, recently bought a No. 34 Barnard’s Special 
Separator and other supplies to complete the equip- 
ment of the elevator. 


The Decatur Union Elevator Company of Decatur, 
Ill., has certified to a change of name to the Decatur 
Cereal Mill Company and an increase in capital stock 
from $20,000 to $40,000. 


The West Coast Grain Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Tacoma, Wash., with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. The incorporators are C J. Kershaw, H. C. Pot- 
ter and P. H. Kershaw. 


The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
Moline, Ill., recently sold to the Consolidated Eleva- 
tor Company of Duluth, Minn., two No. 4 oat clippers 
and warehouse scourers. 


The Seattle Warehouse & Elevator Company of 
Seattle, Wasb., shipped 259 tons of wheat and 20 tons 
of flour during the month of August. No wheat was 
received by it in August. 


A. B. Puterbaugh, grain dealer of Milledgeville, I11., 
recently put an 15-horse power Charter Gas Engine in 
his elevator, it taking the place of a 7-horse power 
engine of the same make. 


Joseph H. Koll, a large dealer in grain and wool at 
Salem, Ohio, recently assigned, with liabilities re- 
ported heavy and assets nominal. Speculation in 
wheat caused the failure. 


The Seattle Warehouse and Terminal Company of 
Seattle, Wash , has abolished the switching rate of $4 
a car to its elevator, and it is expected that business 
will be increased thereby. 


The Wilour Lumber Company has torn down its 
old feed house at McHenry, IIl., and is erecting an 
elevator which will be 40x64 feet in size. An extensive 
feed business will be done. 


The Lake Superior Grain Company of Superlor, 
Wis., made an assignment recently, the failure being 
caused by the assignment of a bank which the eleva- 
tor company owed $40,000, 


Nearly if not quite all of the starch consumed on 
the Pacific Coast is shipped in from the East. There 
are said to be some splendid openings for the estab- 
lishment of factories there. 


The two McNaught grain warehouses at Anacortes, 
Wash., have been removed from a mile above toa 
position on the wharf, where oat shipping: can be car- 
ried on with greater facility. 


A movement is on foot for the erection of a grain 
warehouse at Marshfield, Wis. It is said that if the 
house is built W. W. Cargill & Co. of La Crosse will 
establish a branch office there. 


J. N. Wooliscroft & Co., the well-known grain com- 
mission company of Cincinnati, Ohio, assigned re- 
cently, with liabilities at about $15,000, no prefer- 
ences.- The cause of failure is stated to be general 
depression of trade. Mr. Wooliscroft was a promi- 
nent member of the Chamber of Commerce and one 
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of the oldést commission grain dealers in the city. He 
had for some time carried on business alone under the 
firm name of J. N. Wooliscroft & Co. 


Henning & Bell Bros. is a new firm organized to | 
carry on a grain business at Lostant and Granville, 
Il]. The members of the company are James Henning, 
Alfred H. Bell and Geo, IF’. Bell. 


The Star Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Kast St. Louis, Ill., with a capita) stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are: Wm. A. Cockrell, Jacob 
Schreiner and Charles EK. Flavk. 


R. F. Cummings of Clifton recently purchased the 
Wykle Elevator at Danforth, Ill., at public sale for 
$7,070. Mr Cummings has also purchased A. 8S. 
Chapman’s elevator at Gilman, II. 


The Duivenport Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Davenport, lowa, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The incorporators are: J. F. Dow, 8S. IF. Gil- 
man, A. H. Lamp and C. Hayedven. 


The McFarlin Grain Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has erected a number of small country elevators in 
lowa. They us*d Macdonald’s Honeycomb construc- 
tion with gasoline engines for power. 


The Northern Grain Company of Ashland, Wis., has 
purchasea the elevator at Downing, and now has con- 
trol of all the elevators on the Wisconsin Central line 
between New Richmond and Chippewa Falls. 


W. A Rundell has equipped his elevator at Liberty, 
Ohio, with a corn sheller, corn cleaner and a No. 3 
warehouse separator and other supplies purchased of 
the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company. 


The Dell Rapids Elevator Company of Dell Rapids, 
S. D., shipped the first new grain from that town 
August 13, the shipment marking the beginning of 
the moyement of the new crop in that locality. 


It is reported that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
will purchase the Cleveland, Akron & Canton Short 
Line and erect grain elevators at Cleveland, Ohio, 
with a view to making that city a grain center. 


Heidenreich & Co. of Chicago have secured the 
contract for the erection of Coon & Churchill's new 
elevator at Toledo, Ohio. It will cost $40,000, and 
will be completed by about the middle of October. 


The Geneseo Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Geneseo, Ill., with a capital stock of $15,000, 
to do a general milling business. The incorporators 
are: J. \W. Winans, H. H. Smith, Amzie A. Crane. 


The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company have 
sold «1 Cornwall Cylinder Sieve Separator for removing 
oats from barley and one for grading barley for malt- 
ing to Hansen Hop & Malting Company of Milwaukee 


Joseph M Dubois was recently arrested at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., charged by A. I’. Luening with fraudulently 
obtaining $7,000 from Goetz & Luening, 
mission company doing business at that place in 1882. 


Alexander Kelley & Co., millers of Brandon, Man., 
are building a 40,000-bushel elevator at their mill. 
When it is completed they will have a storage ca- 
pacity of 100,000 bushels, this being their third ele- 
vator. 


An execution for $6,661 has been issued against 
G. R. Preston, grain broker of New York, N. Y., ona 
note which went to protest almost a year ago, since 
which time Mr. Preston’s affairs have been in liqui- 
dation. 


Harry Raymond, at present with Kennett, Hopkins 
& Co. of Chicago, has purchased an interest in the 
company operating the Angus Smith elevators at Mil- 
waukee, and will retire from his Chicago business No- 
vember 1. 


The Windsor Milling Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Windsor, Colo., with a capital stock of $20,- 
000, to deal in all kinds of grain and produce. The 
incorporators are: S. B. Rickerson, L. S. Springer 
and L Burch. 


I’, Kraus & Co. of Milwaukee have bought a Corn- 
wall Cylinder Sieve Separator of 60 cylinders’ of the 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company. It has a 
capacity of 500 bushels an hour. Also one of their 
No. 4 Barnard’s Elevator Separators of 800 bushels’ 
capacity. 


Harry L. North of Hudson, Wis., has. purchased of 
Chas. F. Freeman of Milwaukee his half interest in 
the Stevens elevators, which are located at River 
Falls, Ellsworth, Roberts, Hammond, Rusk, Elk 
Mound and Augusta. A. J. Kinsey of Roberts owns 
the other half interest. 


The Chalfant, Burrough & Warrick Grain Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., has leased the Star Elevator at 
that place. It has a storage capacity of 25,000 bush- 
els, and a new sheller and cleaner with a capacity of 
1,000 bushels per hour will be added by the Great 
Western Manufacturing Company. 


Extensive improvements are being made to Elevator 
No. 3 of the Globe system at Superior, Wis., for which 
Tromanhauser Bros. were awarded the contract. The 
elevator has been gradually settling until it was eight 
inches below the original level, when a new founda- 
tion became necessary, 


a grain com-. 


and a stone foundation put under it, and a new engine 


and boiler room will be constructed. Other improve- 
ments will be made and flax ani barley machinery 
and smutters put in 


Michel Price, who has been in the grain business 
for many years at Crawfordsville, Ind.,recently made 
his son Bernard, on the occasion of his 21st birthday, 
a partner in his business, the firm name now being 
M. Price & Son. 


Wilkinson & Cvuats, grain dealers at. Malvern, Neb , 
have an elevator there and also at Henderson, Tabor 
and Clark, all of which are in operation. Already 
this season they have taken in as much grain as they 
usually have done in a year. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad is moving the eleva- 
tor at Medical Lake, Wash., to a point in the grain 
belt of the Palouse Valley. Medical Lake had be- 
come a dairy and fruit center and the elevator had 
outlived its usefulness there. 


The Royal Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn, by George C. Bagley, C. M. 
Case and I’. B. Wells, to do a general elevator busi- 
ness. The capital stock is p'aced at $100,000 and he 
limit of liability at $150,000. 


The Globe Elevator Company, the Superior Ter- 
minal Elevator Company and the Belt Line Elevator 
Company have opened offices in the Superior, Wis., 
Board of Trade building in compliance with the law 
which is just going into effect. 


The Cutler Company of North Wilbraham, Mass., 
recently sold six of its No. 3 steam dryers to the Indi- 
ana Distilling Company of Terre Haute, Ind., and 
also six No. 2 New Style Dryers to the Indianapolis 
Hominy Mills of Indianapolis, Ind. 


W.S. Sturgeon writes us that he has sold his grain 
and ccal business at Heyworth, Ill., toO. L. Binning, 
grain dealer of Le Roy. Mr. Sturgeon is building a 
10,000 bushel elevator at Gillum, Ill., which he will 
have ready to receive grain by October 1. 


The Leroy Power and Milling Company has been 
incorporated at Leroy, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$65,000, todo a general grain and milling business. 
The incorporators are: C. F. Prentice, D. H. Prentice, 
C. N. Keeney, J. P. Sampson and W. F. Huyck. 


The Calumet Elevator Company has- awarded its 
contract to Honstain Bros. for the erection of a 
new 1,000,000-bushel capacity elevator. It will be 
called Calumet Elevator ‘‘B,’’ and will be located just 
east of Calumet Elevator ‘‘A,’’ at South Chicago, Ill. 


The Otis Elevator Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
dealers in feed and grain, has closed its elevator at 
that place. The manager said that the changed con- 
ditions, electricity for horses on street cars and horses 
displaced by bicycles, had made it impossible to con- 
duct business on a profitable basis. 


The I. H. Lowry Company, grain commission mer- 
chants of Milwaukee and Chicago, have succeeded the 
Lowry-Kelly Company. The officers of the company 
are: I. H. Lowry, president; Thomas Croil, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; M.S. Lowry, secretary. The main 
office is in Milwaukee, with a branch in Chicago. 


B. H. Pettit has sold to the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Company his elevators at Wadena, Sebeka, Manahga, 
Park Rapids and Hewitt, Minn., each being of about 
25,000 bushels’ capacity. They have all been turned 
over to the Interstate Grain Company. Mr. Pettit 
will continue the grain business at Verndale, Minn., 


‘where he has retained an elevator. 


W. LL. McGlauflin & Co. of San Francisco, Cal., 
have at last located their lost bookkeeper, Smith, who 
disappeared some time ago. He wrote to his family 
from New Orleans and Montreal, and hinted that his 
absence wascompulsory. Mr. McGlauflin has effected 
a compromise with his former partner Eugene Bresse, 
but the partnership will not be continued. 


It is reported that the Globe Elevator Company will 
make one of its warehouses at Superior, Wis., private, 
and not subject to supervision by the state railroad 
commission. The reason for this is said to be a desire 
to be free to handle smutty wheat as the company 
pleases. The state places limitations about elevators 
that are under its supervision in the way’ of prevent- 
ing them from using brushing machines in cleaning 
or scouring the wheat. Experiments there with some 
of the wheat affected by the fungus growth are said 
to have proved that the smut cannot be removed with- 
out the use of brushes. This last, however, is prob- 
ably a mistake. 


G. W. Van Dusen & Co., the well-known elevator 
company of Minneapolis, Minn, recently leased the 
entire elevator system of the Interstate Grain Com- 
pany, comprising 838 interior houses with a storage ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 bushels, and terminal houses in the 
southeastern part of Minneapolis with a capacity of 
750 000 bushels. Twenty-six of the interior houses 
are situated on the Great Western road, the others be- 
ing on the Great Northern. C. E. Wenzel will con- 
tinue as general manager of the system. The finan- 
cial stability of G. W. Van Dusen & Co. is well known, 
and grain men will watch with interest the results of 
this last deal, which has placed in their control three 


The elevator will be raised ' large terminal plants in Minneapolis with a capacity 


of 4,500,000—the Star, Al and A2 and the Interstate— 
and 200 interior elevators with a capacity of 4,500,000 
bushels, making an aggregate storage capacity of 
9,000,000 bushels, 


The Killarney Farmers’ Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Killarney, Man., Nathan Clark, Colin 
Finlayson, Alexander Finnen, William Crawford, 
William Shaver, John Spafford, Thomas McElroy, 
Wm. Smith and James Baldwin being the first direct- 
ors of the company. Capital stock $7,000, divided ~ 
into 289 shares of $25 each. It is proposed to build an 
elevator at Killarney of 30,000 bushels’ capacity at 
once. 


THE PRICE OF CORN. 


Already new corn for future delivery is selling at- 
about the lowest prices ever reached. In the year of 
the last big corn crop, 1889, the Chicago price got as 
low as 31 cents in September, but in the following 
February corn sold at 274+ cents. That was within 
half a cent of the lowest price ever reached in Chica- 
go. The bottom price recorded is 27 cents. It was 
reached in June, 1873. In only one other year has 
corn ever sold below 30 cents. Part of the crops of 
1878 sold for a small fraction less than 30 cents. 

The May price of corn in Chicago_ now is little less 
than 30 cents, and it is expected that during the 
height of the movement, sometime between Novem- 
ber and April, corn will sell very close to 25 cents in 
Chicago. Possibly thai price wiil not be reached. 
Possibly there will not be the extraordinary move- 
ment which is expected. It will be the policy of 
farmers to hold all they possibly can take care of, and 
country bankers and capitalists undoubtedly will buy 
millions of bushels to crib and store away to await 
higher prices. Corn at 25 cents in Chicago, which 
means 12 to 20 cents in the country, is more to be de- 
sired than money. Every time corn has reached such 
low prices it has doubled in value within a year. It 
sold at 27 cents in June, 1873, and at 54 cents in De- 
cember. It sold at 29% cents in January, 1879, and at 
49 cents in October. It sold at 274 cents in January, 
1890, and at 53% cents in November. In 1888 and 1889 
there were two big crops in succession, but even that 
did not prevent the inevitable reaction from extreme 
low prices. Corn sold at 33+ cents in December, 1888, 
and at 61 cents in the following November. It sold at 
274 cents in January, 1890, and at 53{ cents in Novem 
ber. It appears, therefore, that few speculative vent- 
ures are more certain than buying corn on the basis of 
about 30 cents or less in Chicago, for a substantial 
rise within a year. 

There is, of course, the possibility of another huge 
corn crop next year. In that event the owner of corn 
might lose the interest on money invested and the cost 
of carrying the corn. But the United States never 
raised two bumper corn crops in succession except in 
1888 and in 1889, and even then the man who held 
corn from the J888 crop made a profit on it. 

No one knows how big this year’s corn crop is. The 
assistant statistician of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a magazine article, intimates that the official 
estimate will be about 2,400 million bushels. Some 
careful observers, in. whom grain men place much 
confidence, think the yield will not turn out to be 
much over 2,000 million bushels. The early move- 
ment to market probably would not be much less 
from a crop of 2,000 millions than from a crop 400 
million bushels greater than that. One thing is very 
certain, whatever the crop may be-—the farmer is 
going to hold all the corn he can take care of, and in 
doing so he will be storing up a reserve of wealth 
worth very much more than the nominal value of it 
in dollars, as measured by the market price.—Kansas 
City Star, 


RECENT SALES OF MACHINERY. 


Charles Kaestner & Co. of Chicago report the follow- 
ing recent sales: To the English Supply & Engine 
Company, three 20-inch mills ‘for export; the Saginaw 
Milling Company of Saginaw, Mich., one 24-inch 
Kaestner Mill; Ward & Huntington, New York, N. Y., 
two 20 inch Kaestner Mills; Simon Grasser, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.. one 20-inch mill; Hawley & West, Muir, 
Mich., one 16-inch mill; Charles Nicholi, Arlington, 
Towa, one 30-inch mill; Samuel Carey, New York, 
N. Y, one 16-inch mill; Seth Lobdell, Bartlett, Il., 
one 20-inch mill; Utica Manufacturing Company, 
La Salle, Ill., six 30-inch Kaestner Mills for cement; 
G. S. Hilton, New Lenox, Ill., one 24-inch mill; Chi- 
cago Sugar Refining Company, one 30-inch mill; 
American Cereal Milling Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, two 30-inch mills; Great Western Manufactur- 
ing Company, Leavenworth, Kan., four 24-inch mills 
for export; Howard Hydraulic Cement Company, 
Cement, Ga. two 30-inch mills for cement; D. 
Baird, Indianola, Ill., one 24-inch mill. They recently 
sent on order four 500-bushel Kaestner Improved Oat 
Clippers to their Russian agents. 


When the new bean elevator at Howell, Mich., was 
opened, the proprietor offered 80 cents for the first 
load of wheat, 75 cents for the second and 70 cents for 
the third and fourth. About 45 loads were offered, 
13 loads being on the ground at four o eggs A.M 
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The National Linseed Oil Company’s mill at Du- 
buque, Iowa, was damaged by fire August 20. 


A. Seward & Co.’s elevator at Burney, Ind., was 
burned August 14. Loss $1,500; insurance $1,000. 


The T. L. French grain warehouse at Wahpeton, 
N. D., was destroyed by fire August 16, which caught 
from a locomotive spark. The loss is reported to be 
small. 


The Stratford Elevator at Stratford, Iowa, was de- 
shy by fire August 28, together with 11,000 bushels 
of oats. 


The elevator near J. W. Ford & Co.’s mill at Owens- 
boro, Ky., sustained a loss by fire of $3,000 August 26. 
Insured. 


BE. Sherman’s distillery at Leavenworth, Kan., was 
destroyed by fire on August 16. Loss $110,000; no in- 
surance. 


The Corey Elevator at Fort Dodge, Iowa, was de- 
stroyed by fire September 5. It started by sponta e- 
ous combustion. 


A floor in PIndell Bros’. elevator at Hannibal, Mo., 
gave way recently, letting 30,000 bushels of wheat 
drop to the ground. > 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company’s elevator 
at Ninga, Man., burned recently, together with about 
5,000 bushels of wheat. 


An elevator at Kirkman, Iowa, was burned on the 
morning of September 12, together with 15,000 bush- 
els of grain. Loss $10,000. 


Arnold & Iddings’ elevator at Bradford, Ohio, was 
destroyed by fire recently, together with 8,000 bushels 
of grain, at a loss of $15,000. 


Paul Bast’s granary on a farm near Richfield, Wis., 
collapsed September 5 under the weight of 1,000 bush- 
els of grain. Three men were seriously hurt. 


In a conflagration at Lockport, Ill., August 22, 
Tain’s elevator, in which were stored 60,000 bushels of 
wheat and 12,000 bushels of oats, was destroyed. 


Brinkerhoff & Wright’s elevator at Brocton, Il1., 
was destroyed by fire recently, together with three cars 
loaded with oats. Loss $38,500; insurance $2,000, 


The Grand Trunk Railway grain sheds at Aurora, 
Quebec, were destroyed by fire August 19, together 
with large quantities of grain and other property. 


In the destruction of warehouses at Boston, Mass., 
September 4, 5,000 bales of sisal grass, 20 carloads of 
hay and about 50 carloads of flour were destroyed. 


The Beatrice Grain & Elevator Company’s elevator 
at Beatrice, Neb , was struck by lightning August 19 
and destroyed by fire, Loss $6,000; insurance, $3,500. 


The Heilman Mill & Elevator at Evansville, Ind., 
was burned September 3, together with 100,000 bushels 
of wheat. Estimated loss $100,000; partially insured. 


S. J. Alderson, a leading grain dealer of Webster 
City, Iowa, was instantly killed at one of his elevators 
at Williams, lowa, September 3 by a shaft falling on 
him. 

The Mount Pleasant Grain Company’s elevator at 
Latham, IIl., was destroyed by fire August 22, together 
with 20,000 bushels of corn in crib. Loss $20,000; in- 
sured. 


Lewis Fallein’s elevator at Stratford, lowa, contain- 
ing 8,000 bushels of oats belonging to Williams & 
Jackson of Stanhope, was burned August 17. Partially 
insured. 


O. Barnard & Son’s elevator at Fowler, Ind., was 

_burned August 13. Loss $15,000; insurance $5,500. 

The fire is supposed to have started from a hot box in 
the cupola. They will probably rebuild. 


Alex. Matheson writes us that considerable damage 
was done co crops near Cedar, Utah, by a fire on Au- 
gust 27, large quantities of hay, oats, wheat, etc., be- 
ing destroyed, entailing a loss of sevei'al thousand dol- 
lars. 

Alexander Barclay. a10-year-old boy, was smothered 
to death in an elevator at Fairfield, Va., on September 
2. He was drawn into a chute while wheat was being 
loaded into a car and died before assistance could be 
rendered. 


Henderson, Johnston & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
write us: ‘The windstorm that visited Philadelphia, 
August 18 was the worst that we have experienced in 
years. It played havoc with a number of buildings, 
including steel framework on our new elevator and 
feed warehouse. The framework had been set up but 
had not been riveted together, a few bolts being putin 
to hold it in place, and of course it did not withstand 
the severe storm. While the loss will not be ours, we 
will be delayed some in getting new steel, but we ex- 


pect to have the building completed by October 1. 
We will then have one of the most complete, largest 
and finest plants of its kind in the country.’’ 


John Rissler’s large grain and hay barn at Owanoco, 
Ill., was set fire August 30 by a spark from a passing 
locomotive. Highty tons of baled hay and a large 
amount of grain were destroyed, the total loss being 
$5,000; insuranse $2,000. 


Sunler Bros’. elevator adjoining their flour mill at 
Hamilton, Ohio, was destroyed by fire September 2, 
together with about 50,000 bushels of wheat and 1,200 
barrels of flour. The total loss is estimated at $50,000, 
partially covered by insurance. The fire is thought 
to have been incendiary. 


Chas. B. Edgerly, grain dealer of Boston, Mass., was 
found dead in bed August 29. It is thought that he 
committed suicide, as the gas was turned on in his 
room. He was about 56 years old, and had been in 
the grain business for many years. He leaves a wife, 
two sons and a daughter. 


The old Hames Elevator at Ottawa, Il]., which is run 
by frank Donlevy for M. White, was recently on fire 
for the second time in two weeks. Inflammable ma- 
terial had been allowed to collect in the driveway, and 
this was set on fire by boys. Not much damage was 
done, as it was discovered in time. 


Carlos H. Blackman, a prominent and popular mem- 
ber of a Chicago Board of Trade firm, was recently ac- 
cidentally shot in the abdomen by a young man who 
was practicing shooting ata target. He was at Block 
Island, R.1., when the accident occurred. It was 
thought at first that the wound was fatal, but now 
there are hopes of his recovery. svt 


R. E. Pratt, a well-known grain dealer and member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, suffered a painful ac- 
cident recently. Intending to play a joke on his 
friend Henry Parker, he tapped him on the shoulder 
and looked the other way. Mr. Parker turned sud- 
denly, and his elbow struck Mr. Pratt under the chin 
with such force that his jaw was broken in two places. 
Mr. Pratt is recovering and the injury will not result 
in anything serious. 


MANITOBA WHEAT GRADES. 


Changes have been made in the act governing the 
grading of wheat grown in Manitoba and the terri- 
tories, to go into effect in time for the beginning of 
the movement of the new crop. These changes have 
now been announced and are as follows: 

Manitoba wheat grades are the same as before, ex- 
cept that the wording is changed to read that Mani- 
toba No. 1 hard wheat shall be composed entirely of 
wheat grown in Manitoba and the territories of 
Canada, shall be sound, clean and weighing not less 
than 60 pounds to the bushel, and shall consist of at 
least two-thirds hard red fife wheat. The former 
reading was open to the construction that if containing 
two-thirds hard red fife grown in Manitoba the other 
one-third might be grown elsewhere. 

A clause will be added to the act to provide that no 
wheat which has been scoured or brushed for the re- 
moval of smut, burnt, or any other fungoid growth, 
shall in any case be mixed with No. 1 Hard. 

Last winter quite a hubbub was stirred up about 
the alleged mixing of scoured wheat with the regular 
grades. Eastern millers and grain men took an active 
part in this agitation and made charges against Mani- 
toba shippers in this connection, and they sent depu- 
tations to Ottawa asking for changes in the act. The 
regulations relating to the inspection of grain we may 
here say come under the control of the department of 
inland revenue. Last spring the comptroller of in- 
land revenue visited Winnipeg, where he had a con- 
ference with the Winnipeg Grain Hxchange, and the 
changes now made in the act are very much in line 
with the resolutions passed by the Winnipeg Exchange. 
No Eastern grown wheat can now be mixed with the 
Manitoba grades. 

The clause preventing the mixing of scoured wheat 
with the No. 1 Hard grade will not prove any disad- 
vantage to Western grain shippers, and in fact they 
recommended that very action by resolution of the 
local grain exchange. The Manitoba Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, at its last meeting, also passed a resolution against 
the mixing of scoured wheat with regular grades, so 
that for once the farmers and grain men are in the 
same boat, a rather exceptional circumstance. At 
the same time it is very difficult to see how the farm- 
ers are going to gain anything by this prohibition, 
and we rather think they will lose, ifany difference 
at all is made by the change. 

The date of meeting to select standards for this 
crop has not yet been fixed. CO. N. Bell, secretary of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, has received authority 
from Ottawa to call the meeting, and it will be held 
some time in September in Winnipeg. The following 
persons are named as members of the grain standards 
board for Manitoba and the territories: S. Spink, 
chairman, J. D. Mitchell, S. A. McGaw, Jos. Harris, 
Winnipeg; C. B. Watts, C. A. Chapman. Toronto; 
T. A. Crane, Jas. Carruthers, Montreal; W. R. Bell, 
Angus McKay, Indian Head; Jas. Elder, Virden; 
Wm. Postlewaite, Brandon; T. B. Baker, Moose Jaw; 
Charles Braithwaite, Portage la Prairie; EK. E. Gibbs 
and D. Horn, inspectors.— Winnipeg Commercial. 
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Owing to the failure of the Japanese rice crop large 
quantities are being imported from Rangoon, India. 


French crop officials estimate the wheat crop at 
329,600,C00 bushels, against 334,000,000 bushels last 
year. 


According to official accounts the wheat crop of 
Italy will probably yield 14,000,000 quarters against 
14,750,000 last year. 


It is reported that a good many contracts for corn 
from Montevideo, Argentine, have been thrown up in 
Europe owing to bad loading and consequent heating. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Grain and Seed Market was held at Vienna on 
August 26 and 27. The customary reports and esti- 
mates of crops were presented. 


The United States consul at Buda-Pesth reports that 
the wheat crop of Hungary this year has been a fair 
average, and that the country produced a surplus for 
the year of about 85,000,000 bushels. 


Russian and Black Sea exports from August 1 to 
August 24 amounted to 1,235,000 quarters (of 480 
pounds each) of wheat, against 813,000 quarters dur- 
ing the same time of the previous year; 3,764,000 
quarters (of 480 pounds each) of corn, against 6,792,- 
000 quarters; 537,000 quarters (of 400 pounds each) of 
barley, against 960,000 quarters. 


Exports of wheat from Argentine from January 1 to 
August 22 amounted to 4,490,000 quarters, of 480 
pounds each, against 6,043,000 quarters for the same 
time in 1884, 3,551,000 quarters in 1893 and 1,503,000 
quarters in 1892. Exports of corn amounted to 1,669,- 
500 quarters from January 1 to August 22, none in the 
same time in 1894, little in 1893 and 784,000 quarters 
in 1892. 


T. T. Bond, who has resided in Cawnpore, India, for 
20 years and has been agent for the British govern- 
ment flour mills there, paid a visit to the United States 
recently. Speaking of the competition of India and 
America in the wheat market, he said that there was 
no fear of this country holding its own against India 
on account of the transportation facilities alone. In 
some places in India the wheat belt is 500 miles from 
the coast. 


A correspondent of Bradstreet’s writes from Copen- 
hagen, under date of August 21, that for several 
months past the grain market has been glutted, prin- 
cipally with wheat and barley from the Black Sea 
ports. In the middle of June the Copenhagen ware- 
houses, including the new elevators in the free port, 
contained over 116,000 tons, and although arrivals 
have diminished and large quantities have been re- 
shipped to various minor ports on the Baltic, the visi- 
ble supply on August 15 exceeded 60,000 tons. There 
is a lively demand for corn at present prices, espe- 
cially in parcels of 1,000 quarters and upward. 


Sweden imported from Aug. 1, 1894, to July 31, 
1895, 661,500 quarters (of 480 pounds each) of wheat, 
against 561,000 quarters during the same time of the 
previous year; 673,500 quarters (of 480 pounds each) of 
rye, against 324,500 quarters; 62,500 quarters (of 400 
pounds each) of barley, agairst 59,000 quarters; 44,500 
quarters (of 480 pounds each) of corn, against 38,500 
quarters; 204,000 against 235,500 sacks of flour, and 
143,500 against 154,500 sacks of rye meal. Exports in- 
cluded 766,500 quarters (of 340 pounds each) of oats, 
against 1,100,000 quarters; 4,080 against 24,870 quar- 
ters of barley; 100 against 105 quarters of wheat, 225 
against 660 quarters of rye; 1,870 against 1,830 sacks 
of flour and 330 against 430 sacks of rye meal. 


There has been much talk about the cheap trans- 
portation of grain in Argentine, but it seems that 
grain is still shipped in sacks. The Review of the River 
Plate says: ‘‘A contemporary dedicates two columns in 
a recent issue, under the heading of ‘Cheap Trans- 
port,’ to a tirade against our rallways for not provid- 
ing facilities for the carriage of grain in bulk, and 
says that the time must come when the railways shall 
concede these facilities to the producer who demands 
them in order that the cost of transport shall not 
weigh so beavily upon him. Unfortunately our 
worthy contemporary is not well up in his subject and 
has put the cart before the horse. The railway com- 
panies are quite ready to carry grain in bulk, and 
have done everything in their power to facilitate such 
carriage, but the distrust which is rampant through 
the country, and that invincible bugbear the custom 
of the trade has, up to the present, thwarted all 
their efforts. The change will have to come, as our 
contemporary says; but the railways can do no more 
than they have done up to date and do not in the least 
merit the censure he seeks to cast upon them.”’ 


The corn crop is so large this year that it is feared 
there will not be enough agricultural chiropodists to 
go around, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. : 


CROP * GONDITIONS. 


[Readers will confer a favor by sending us reports each 
month of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the 
amount of grain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in 
store, for publication in this department. | 


Inuurnors.—Early corn is nearly all in the shock. 
uate corn is filling nicely and everything points toa 
heavy yield. ~ 

Missourr —Corn has made fair progress, and the 
very high condition last reported is not generally ma- 
terially lowered. 

MicnmiGANn.- Corn is making progress and in some 
places is reported as booming. If frost holds off a 
heavy crop will be harvested. 


INDIANA.—Some damage by drouth, but late rains 
have done good, and everywhere an excellent crop'is 


expected. In some counties much of the corn has 
been cut. 
OrEGonN, IsLAND City, Unton ©o., August 29,— 


Crops'in these parts are not as good in quality as 
usual, but they will be fair, and there will be a good 
yield. C. H. BIDwELt, 


Wisconsrn.—A killing frost damaged corn in west- 
ern part of the state, but the acreage is so small that 
comparatively little harm has come from it. Other- 
wise the crop is in good condition and maturing 
rapidly. 

Manitopa.—Crop experts who have been looking 
over the country report that the estimates of the yield 
of wheat have not been exaggerated. It is yielding 
from 27 to 30 bushels per acre. 
crop indeed. 


Onto.—In the southern counties much of the crop 
is in the shock after maturing under favorable con- 
ditions. In other parts of the state. some complaint 
of the recent drouth is noted, but the late rains came 
in time to restore most of the damaged fields. 


ILLINOIS, JACKSONVILLE, More@an Co., September 3. 
—Weare not taking in as much wheat as we dida 
year ago at this time simply because there is not as 
much in the country, but what wheat we do get is 
very fine, most of it weighing over 60 pounds to the 
bushel.’ Paun E. THeErss. 


Micu1GAn.—The Michigan crop report for Septem- 
ber, issued from the State Department on the 7th inst., 
shows the average yield of wheat as recorded in the 
books of thrashers to be for the state 12 61 bushels per 
acre, The yield for the southern, central and north- 
ern counties is 12 37, 13.83 and 11.29 respectively. The 
amount of wheat marketed in August is reported at 
439,804 bushels, which is somewhat less than tne same 
month last year. The total number of bushels re- 
ported marketed for the twelve months ending with 
July are 11,270,799, or 4,180,159 less than for the same 
period in the previous year. Oats are estimated to 
yield about 28 and barley 1650 bushels per acre. 
Beans promise 76, potatoes 81, apples 28, and peaches 
89 per cent. of average crops. The rainfall for Au- 
gust was 3.09 inches and excess of the normal in all 
sections except the northern section. 


Wisconsrn, New Houstein, CALUMET Co., Septem- 
ber 1.—Barley, which is the most extensive agricul- 
tural product raised in this part of the country, is of me- 
dium good malting quality, sound and heavier in weight 
than last year, but the color is not quite so good, be 
ing somewhat stained by the late rains which set in 
during harvest. The acreage is very nearly the same 
as last year, the yield about 20 per cent. more, being 
about 33 bushels per acre, against 25 to 80 bushels last 
year. Clover, as well as timothy seed, is a total fail- 
ure, owing to’the continued drouth. Our dealers will 
be obliged to buy outside seed next spring. Rape and 
flaxseed are fair crops, especially the former, of which 
our farmers will harvest about 25 bushels per acre, 
and of good quality. Wheat and rye are poor crops, 
except a little spring wheat, which is of good quality, 
but, the acreage being small, there will be scarcely 
any toshipout. Peas and oats are good crops, of 
which our farmers have a greater acreage anda 
heavier yield than last year. GREVE & IVERSEN. 


GENERAL Crop Rerort.—Cutting of corn has pro- 
gressed rapidly, and much of the early crop is inshock. 
Late corn is maturing rapidly, and in Iowa the bulk 
of the crop is practically safe. In Missouri but a 
small part of the crop is exposed to injury from frost, 
and if no killing frosts occur in the next two weeks 
the Nebraska crop will be safe. Frosts September 6, 
7 and 8 caused considerable damage to corn in the 
Dakotas and Northern Minnesota. Cotton picking has 
progressed rapidly under favorable conditions in 
Texas, and is now general over the southern portions 
of the eastern part of the cotton region. The condi- 
tion of the cotton is reported as improved in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and portions of Arkansas, 
but no material improvement is shown in Mississippi, 
and the condition of the crop in Floridacontinues un- 
satisfactory. The weather during the week has been 
favorable for cutting and housing tobacco, which is 
in full progress in the principal tobacco states. In 
Missouri, however, damp weather has prevented 


Flax is a very large. 


ripening. Plowing and seeding have progressed in 
the central valleys, but in portions of the Middle At- 
lantic States this work has been delayed on account of 
the dry condition of the soil. 


Minnesota, Montrose, Wrieut Co , September 3. 
—Thrashing in this vicinity is practically finished. 
The yield cf wheat averages from 18 to 20 bushels per 
acre and grades No. 1 and No. 2 Northern. Notwith- 
standing the low prices, farmers are rushing their 
grain into market. A number of thrashing outfits 
have already left here for Graceville, where they ex- 
pect several weeks’ work. 


Tur ‘PAR’ oF CorN AND WuHEAT.—An article by 
the assistant statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the North American Review for September an- 
nounces that the par of condition for wheat is 15.7 
bushels, a higher figure than anybody has assumed it 
to be. . On this point the article says: ‘‘Mr. Robinson’s 
inquiry of country correspondents as to the local nor- 
mal yield in each county brought results in fairly 
close agreement with these figures, the average of 
winter and spring wheat for whole country coming 
out 15.6 bushels in July and a little over 15.7 bushels 
in August. Until further increase is noted the general 
normal yield of the par of condition for wheat may be 
accepted as 15.7 bushels per acre.’’ The August con- 
dition, 66 for winter wheat, therefore indicates 104 
bushels per acre or 234 million bushels in the aggre- 
gate, while the spring wheat condition, 96, indicatesa 
little over 15 bushels per acre or a total product of 169 
million bushels. The same article gives the par of 
condition of corn as 29.4 bushels, which is also higher 
than anybody in the trade has been assuming. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The September report 
of the statistician of the department of agriculture 
shows a decline in the condition of corn to 96.4, from 
102 5 in the month of August, being a falling off of 6.1 
points. The prospects of the corn crop have suffered 
from drouth during the month of August in the sur- 
plus- producing states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and in a portion of Nebraska. ° Reports from Indiana, 
Iowa and Ohio indicate that though there have been 
rains during the latter part of the month they have 
been generally too late to be of any great benefit. 
Drouth has also injured the crop in the eastern states 
—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. Much more encouraging reports come from the 
south, which indicate that in that section the crop 
will be larger than ever before produced. 

The averages in the principal states are: Kentucky, 
106; Ohio, 83; Michigan, 85; Indiana, 86; Illinois, 95; 
Iowa, 96; Missouri, 111; Kansas, 86. 

The general condition of wheat, considering both 
winter and spring varieties wherc harvested, was 75.4, 
as against 83.70 last year and 74 in 1893, 

The reported conditions for the principal wheat 
states are as follows: Ohio, 64; Michigan, 70; Indiana, 
58; Illinois, 59; Wisconsin, 85; Minnesota, 107; Iowa, 
107; Missouri, 75; Kansas 40; Nebraska, 74; North Da- 
kota, 105; South Dakota, 74; California, 75; Oregon, 
93; Washington, 79. 

Condition of oats when harvested was 86; rye, 83.7; 
barley, 87 6; buckwheat, 87.5; potatoes, 90.8. 


BEANS. 


The bean can boast the greatest antiquity. It is be- 
lieved to have originated in Egypt. The first mention 
of it is in the writings of a priest, who believed it to 
be unfit for human food. The Greeks had for some 
time a similar prejudice against the bean. Wild 
beans have for ages been used in Persia, while the in- 
habitants of Barbary have long eaten them, stewed 
with oil and garlic. Numerous varieties have been 
developed from the original wild stock, and to day we 
have the navy bean, kidney bean, Lima, bean, French 
or haricot ben, all of which, however, possess the 
same general characteristics. 

Beans are specially valuable in densely populated 
communities because they permit so large a propor- 
tion of protein in a given quantity of land. In addi- 
tion to the legumes, they are a standard food in China, 
Japan, India, and most parts of Europe. The anal- 
ysis of beans is as follows: Protein, 25750; starch, 55.70; 
Cellulose, 2.90; fats, 2.80; salts, 3.20; and water, 9.90. 
Beans contain more protein than the best hard wheat 
and twice as much as the soft. 

About one hundred varieties of bean were exhibited 
by Brazil at the Columbian Exposition, showing how 
largely beans entered into the dietaries of that coun- 
try, and also how important a factor cultivation is in 
the differentiation of any species. Japan sent a large 
exhibit of the soy bean, as well as a bean product 
called tofu. This was also exhibited by China. Mex- 
ico also exhibited beans These called ‘‘frijoles,’’ 
when boiled with fat and flavored with capsicum and 
garlic, make a savory dish, but one not at all to the 
taste of the average European.—Kuhlow’s. 


The rapidity with which vessels are loaded and un- 
loaded in the West Superior harbor is always a source 
of wonder and admiration to the visitor at the head of 
Lake Superior. Jn twelve hours a cargo of 2,500 tons 
of coal is unloaded; in 50 minutes a load of iron ore or 
70,000 bushels of wheat is taken on. In a few hours a 
boat loads up with flour. 


FLAXSEED INSPECTION AT CHI- 
CAGO. ; 


S. H. Stevens, Flaxseed Inspector and Registrar of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, has issued an up-to-date 
report of the regulations adopted by the directors of 
the Board of Trade for the grading, inspection and 
sales of flaxseed, from which we take the following: 

Section 1. All flaxseed inspected shall be classed 
according to quality and conditions, as follows: 

No. 1,—Flaxseed that is choice or prime, as also the 
same moderately intermixed with field-damaged seed, 
dry, sweet and free from mustiness, and having weight 
of not less than fifty pounds to the measured bushel of 
commercially pure seed, shall be No. 1. 

Rejected.Flaxseed that is damp, immature, field- 
damaged or musty (and yet not to that degree as to be 
unfitted for temporary storage) shall be Rejected. 

No Grade.—Flaxseed that is warm, moldy, very 
musty, wet or otherwise unfitted for storage, or hay- 
ing weight less than forty-seven pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel of commercially pure seed, shall be No 
Grade. 

Sec. 2. In sampling and inspecting flaxseed re- 
ceived in cars, in bulk, by railroad, a geared screw 
sampler shall be passed down through the seed at not 
less than seven points equally distributed. At each 
point an equal quantity of seed shall be taken, aggre- 
gating three pounds, which shall be deemed an ayer- 
age sample of carload. When car is inspected, cards 
in duplicate shall be written, stating the result, the 
one tacked to grain door of car, the other attached to 
sample, Provided always, should the car be so un- 
evenly Joaded, éither as to quality or impurity, as to 
leave a doubt in the mind of the inspector as to cor- 
rectness of sample, he will not card the car but note 
the fact and report to consignee. 

Src. 4. The inspection of flaxseed from elevator or 
warehouse to lake transportation shall be made by 
passing a grain trier of suitable length through each 
draft after the seed has been elevated to shipping 
scale hopper to be weighed, and drawing therefrom at 
each filling of hopper an equal quantity. From every 
ten samples so drawn an average sample of three 
pounds shall be taken. On completion of shipment 
from any elevator or warehouse, an equal quantity of 
flaxseed taken from the accumulated three pound 
samples, aggregating six pounds, shall be considered 
an average sample of shipment from that elevator or 
warehouse. 

Sec. 5. The inspection of'flaxseed from elevator or 
warehouse to railroad transportation shall be made by 
drawing, with grain trier, samples from eight points 
equally distributed in car, and taking from each an 
equal amount, aggregating three pounds, which shall 
be considered a legal sample. » 

Src. 6.. To test flaxseed, one pound of average im- 
purity and quality shall be taken from the sample to 
be tested, and the impurity or foreign matter therein 
shall be removed as near as practicable by the use of 
two sieves, one with meshes three by sixteen, the 
other with meshes sixteen by sixteen. The per cent. 
of-impurity and weight per measured bushel of the 
commercially pure seed sha:l be determined by the 
use of proper testing scales. The impurity shall be 
returned to the flaxseed, which shall be enveloped 
and tagged with the result of test and numbered to 
correspond with records, and kept on deposit sixty 
days. 

Sec. 7. The inspector at the date of inspection shall 
issue a certificate of inspection, setting forth grade 
(if rejected or no grade, the reasons why), per cent. of 


impurity, weight per measured bushel, and fees. Also 


the name of railroad or vessel by which either re- 
ceived or shipped, the number and initial of car, and 
the number of gross bushels shipped from named ele- 
vator or warehouse. 

Sec. 8. The inspector shall put on ‘Change at the 
first session of each day, week and month a tabulated 
statement showing in detail and a totality, as follows! 
The Daily—All inspections of flaxseed since last re- 
port. The Weekly—The amount of flaxseed in store. 
The Monthly—The inspected receipts and shipments 
during the month last past. 

Sec 11. Any member of the Board of Trade inter- 
ested shall have the right of appeal from the decision 
of the inspector to the Committee on Flaxseed In- 
spection, by giving notice in writing and paying to the 
secretary of the Board five dollars for each and every 
case appealed. If the inspection is sustained the five 
dollars shall be paid to the committee, but if not sus- 
tained to be returned. If practicable, the committee 
shall examine the seed upon which appeal has been 
taken. If not practicable the inspector shall furnish 
sample taken by him. 

Src. 12. The Board of Trade in establishing the 
regulations for the inspection of flaxseed and ap- 
pointing an inspector thereof assumes no liability or 
responsibility for errors in judgment or otherwise on 
the part of the inspector. ‘ 

Src. 13. The fees for inspecting and certifying flax- 
seed shall be as follows: For each car or part of car, 
seventy-five cents; for each lot in car divided by bulk- 
head, fifty cents; for each one thousand bushels from 
elevator or warehouse to lake transportation, seventy- 
five cents; for each two bushel bag, one-half cent; for 
each four bushel bag, one cent; for each wagon load, 
sixteen and two-thirds cents, 
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CITIES THAT HAVE ADOPTED THE GRADING 
RULES. 

The following named cities have adopted the rules of the 
National Hay Association for the grading of hay and straw: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo and Philadelphia. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL HAY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 
President—John N. Wooliscroft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
First Vice-President—George W. C. Johnston, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Second Vice-President—George 8. Blakeslee, Chicago, [I]. 
Third Vice-President—E. L. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth Vice-President—C. Hatcher, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Fifth Vice-President—F. D. Voris. 
Sixth Vice-President—B. Mahler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary and Treasurer—P. W. Pitt, Baltimore, Md. 
These officers also constitute the executive board of the as- 
sociation. 


Phillips & Howell have succeeded to the business of 
Wn. L. Phillips, dealer in hay, coal, etc., at Trenton, 
N. J. . 


The semi-annual meeting of the Hay and Straw 
Dealers’ Association of New. York was held at Roch- 
ester on Tuesday, September 3. 


A farmer near Worcester, Mass., recently cele- 
brated the end of haying by hauling a load which 
was 42 feet long, 21 feet wide, 15 feet high and weighed 
13 tons. 


Shippers should put their tags on the ends of the 
bales. From the beginning to the end of a bale that 
is the only convenient way, and it will insure accu- 
racy in accounts and avoid delays. 


A genius once invented a machine which dusted 
and brushed hay so that it was free from dirt and 
dust and consequently bright and clean. But it was 
not wanted and was never manufactured. 


It will pay the shipper to see that his hay is prop- 
erly put upon the market. Hay isa cumbersome arti- 
cle and the handling of it may be brought much 
nearer perfection by attention to a few little details. 


Hay dealers of Seattle, Wash , have been indulging 
in that sort of competition which may be the life of 
trade, but is certainly the death of profits. A cut 
rate war has been waging, but they have now come 
to an agreement and caused an advance in prices. 


Around Niles, Mich., owing to the scarcity of hay 
the farmers are curing peppermint plants. Experi- 
ments have indicated that they give better results 
than timothy hay when fed tostock. Growers of pep- 
permint have realized over $100,000 this season from 
the oil. 


Improved facilities of transportation, terminal de- 
liveries, storage, etc., uniform grading in all markets, 
and other questions of interest to all hay men of the 
country will be discussed at the second annual con- 
vention of the National Hay Association at Cincin- 
nati, September 24. 


A committee of twenty has been appointed by the 
Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange to attend the 
National Hay Association convention in Cincinnati. 
The Eastern hay trade should be well represented at 
the convention, for there are many phases of the hay 
trade in the East that will bear overhauling. 


In order to facilitate and develop a traftic in hay 
from points east of Belleville, Canada, to points in 
Ontario west of Toronto, the Grand Trunk Railway 
has decided to allow a stop-off at Toronto on such 
traffic in carloads, for purposes of inspection or other- 
wise, making the charge $1 per car for this privilege. 


Hay men desiring to attend the National Hay Asso- 
ciation convention at Cincinnati, September 24, will 
be accommodated with reduced railroad rates, and 


special rates will also be given at the hotels at Cin- 


cinnati. Any special information desired may be ob- 
tained from the secretary and treasurer, P. W. Pitt, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Tn shipping hay,’’ says one who knows, since he 
speaks from experience, ‘‘it is not necessarily impor- 


‘tant that it should be well baled. There is no neces- 


sity of using heavy wire, nor putting more than one 
wire ona bale. If that holds, the man who ulti- 
mately receives will cut it, and by putting on only 
one wire shippers and balers will save him some in 
feeding. If your press will not let you use less than 
two wires, see that only one of them is properly tied, 
for the same reason. If you must have three wires 
have them all very light, as more hay will break open 


and be lost for stray hungry horses and donkeys to 
pick up.” 

Says the Montreal Zrade Bulletin, ‘‘Our farmers 
would do well not to press their hay so heavy, espe- 
cially new hay, as this is always liable to heat, besides 
being strongly objected to in the Eastern States mar- 
kets at any season of the year, our bales of the same 
size as Americans weighing 30 to 40 pounds heavier. 
Hay pressed so heavily has no spring to it when the 
bales are opened, but remains in a dead, pressed and 
flattened position.’’ 


An English hay dealer said recently that all the 
Canadian hay received in England from the ports of 
New York and Boston was classed as United States 
hay. It seems that brokers on the other side continue 
to sell hay under the name of American, which is 
really Canadian hay. They advise their customeryg 
that they can supply them with Canadian hay ory 
American of equal quality, whereas it is all Canadian 
although shipped from American ports in bond. 


New York stands at the head of the list of hay pro- 
ducing states of the Union. In 1893, 5,885,652° acres 
were devoted to hay, from which 7,298,208 tons were 
produced, having a farm value of $82,688,697. In 1894 
the area was 5,297,087 acres, showing a decrease of 
588,565 acres, while the number of tons harvested was 
6,197,592, a decrease of 100,616 tons, the farm value of 
which was estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to be $59,868,739, a falling off of $22,819,958, 


The increase in the acreage devoted to alfalfa in 
Kansas indicates that it has proven a sure and profit- 
able crop. This year the acreage is 125,000, an in- 
crease of 38 per cent. over last year. Its roots are said 
to extend to a depth of 20 feet, making it proof against 
any ordinary lack of rain, and, with favorable condi- 
tions it makes three crops a year. It is claimed to be 
be.ter than any plow in penetrating the subsoil and it 
is growing constantly in popularity.— Kansas City Star, 


A Boston firm writes to the Montreal Trade Bulletin: 
“Hay would sell more readily if country shippers 
would stop cutting prices in their postal cards to our 
retail tvade. This week an out-of-town buyer bought 
to arrive from a Vermont party, choice timothy new, 
large bales at $16 delivered at a point taking a 40 cent 
arbitrary. The policy of forcing prices lower than 
the situation calls for at this end of the route is not 
good business, but an injury to the trade. Still, we 
advise great caution in buying.”’ 


The deficiency in England’s home-grown hay crop 
this season has already begun to show its influence 
upon the imports of hay into the United Kingdom, 
which last month rose with a bound to more than 
double the quantity imported in June, and even to 27 
tons more than in July, 1894. Not only was last 
month’s import the largest since the year began, but, 
with the exception of August last, it is the largest 
monthly total recorded for a twelvemonth. To last 
month’s total of 14,944 tons, United States ports con- 
tributed 5,376 tons and Canadian ports 4,920 tons, 
making in all 10,296 tons—or 70 per cent. of the whole 
—from North America. 


Hay is not sold in bales in France, but in bundles of 
5 kilos, about40 pounds. Even the hay not sold on 
delivery is made up in such bundles and stored in 
barns for the farmers of the environs of Paris. From 
the far-away country districts the hay arrives in bales 
by rail or water, France having an important system 
of inland canals. This hay is bundled in Paris by 
the commission merchants in 10-pound lots. It is 
very rare that the hay is sold in whole bales, only the 
War Department buying it in such condition, on ac- 
count of their very large demand and the retailing 
costing them nothing, of course. 


The grading of hay at New York and Boston is re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention from Canadian ship- 
pers who are directly interested in uniform grades at 
those ports. The difficulty seems to lie in the rule of 
the New York Produce Exchange, according to which 
Nos. 1 and 2 timothy cannot be ‘‘more than one-fourth 
mixed with other tame grasses.’’ As clover is not 
considered tame grass, timothy grading Nos. | and 2 
at Montreal is something else at New York. This 
puts Canadian hay men who ship via New York to 
great disadvantage and the New York Produce Ex- 
change would be doing no more than right to look into 
the question and ascertain if there is really any just 
cause for complaint. The inspection rules of the Na- 
tional Hay Association are much clearer and more to 
the point than the ones now in force. They have been 
adopted by most of the large markets and the Eastern 
markets should be in line. 


THE NEW JERSEY LAW. 


The following act went into effect September 1: 


1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
state of New Jersey, That no person in this state shall sell or 
offer for sale any baled hay or straw with more than ten 
pounds of wood to the bale, the weight of which is two hun- 
dred pounds or upward, or more than five pounds of wood on 
bales weighing less than two hundred pounds. 

2. And be it enacted, That the gross weight of all hay and 
straw sold or offered for sale in this state in bales shall be 
plainly marked on each bale, and no person shall sell or offer 
for sale such hay or straw so marked which shall weigh less 
than such gross weight after deducting five pounds from each 
bale for shrinkage. 

8. And be it enacted, That no person shall put or conceal in 
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any bundle or bale of hay or straw any wet or damaged hay 
or straw, dirt or stones, wood or other material, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the weight of any such bundle or bales. 

4. And be it enacted, That any person or persons offending 
against any of the provisions of this act, and being convicted, 
shall be deemed and adjudged to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be punished by a fine not exc.eding two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or imprisonment at hard labor, not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

5. And be it enacted, That this act shall take effect Septem- 
ber first, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five. 

Approved May 17, 1894. 


THE NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION. | 


To the Members of the National Hay Association: — 
Pursuant to an agreement of your National Executive 
Committee, it was determined by a majority of said 
committee to hold the second annual meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24, 1895. We urge upon you the 
importance of being present with us at that time 
Good results have been accomplished, and greater re- 
sults can be obtained by getting all shippers and deal- 
ers in hay interested. Our leading cities have almost 
to an entirety adopted the Cleveland classification, 
and as the association has been so auspiciously started, 
let us not weary in well doing, but not only come and 
participate in the deliberations, but bring your friends 
who are interested in this great product along with 
you, that they may become interested also. 

Our efficient Secretary, Mr. P. W. Pitt of Baltimore, 
in connection with Mr. B. Mahler, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, are arranging for alow 
rate of fare. 

J. N. Wooutscrort, President. 

* Geso. W. C. Jonnston, First Vice-President. 
Geko. S. BLAKESLER, Second Vice-President. 
E. L. Rogers, Third Vice-President. 
C, Harcuer, Fourth Vice-President. 
J. D. Vorts, Fifth Vice-President. 
B. MAnLmR, Sixth Vice-President. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 21, 1895, 


THE NATIONAL HAY CROP. 


From 1880 to 1890 there was a steady increase both 
in acreage and production of hay in almost all sec- 
tions of the country. The area mown in 1890 shows 
an increase of 22,317,743 acres, or 72.9 per cent., over 
that of 1880, and the production increased 31,680,769 
tons, or 90.1 percent. This increase naturaily affected 
the value, which fell from $11.30 per ton in 1880 to 
$7.74 in 1890. The average production per acre, how- 
ever, was 1.26 tons, against 1.15 in 1880, which, in a 
great measure, offset the reduction in value. 

The area mown in 1894 as compared with that of 
1890 shows a decrease of 4,627,525 acres, or 8.7 per 
cent., while the production fell off 11,957,072 tons, or 
17.9 per cent. The average value per ton, however, 
was slightly greater, being $8.54, against $7.74 in 1890, 
while the average production per acre fell from 1 26 
tons in 1890 to 1,14 tons in 1894. 

The average condition as reported Aug. 1, 1894, was 
24.4 per cent. below the normal. The condition in the 
New England and Middle States and West Virginia 
ranged from 83 in the last-named state to 100in Maine, 
the area in these states being about the same as in 
1893. In the Gulf States the condition ranged from 
90 in Mississippi to 101 in Texas. 

The states bordering on the Great Lakes, and those 
lying along the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
all showed a reduction of area, and conditions, though 
varying, indicated a low average of yield. This was 
especially the case in the terribly drouth-stricken 
states of Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. In the 
Pacific coast region there was on the whole an increase 
of area, and the condition, except in California, was 
generally high. Speaking for the whole country, the 
quality of the hay harvested in 1894 was excellent, 
and, though the area and production were less than 
that of 1890, it must not be inferred that the crop is‘a 
decreasing one; on the contrary the crop of 1894 shows 
a healthy increase over that of 1880, the increase in 
area being 17,690,218 acres, or 57.8 per cent., and in 
production 19,723,697 tons, or 56.1 per cent., and had 
the size of the crop kept pace with the increase in the 
quality of the product the hay crop of 1894 would 
have been one of exceptional value. 


Many of the farmers of South Dakota who were fur- 
nished seed last spring are ungrateful enough to de- 
cline to pay for it now they can. A numberof coun- 
ties are printing lists of the delinquents and will en- 
deavor to bring them to time. 


Terminal elevator men at Duluth, Minn., talk of re- 
fusing to handle the smutty wheat which is being re- 
ceived at that market this season, as the law does not 
permit them to use the necessary smutters to clean it 
properly. Itis said that No.1 Hard Wheat, which 
last year constituted 70 per cent. of the receipts there, 
will be very scarce this year. 


During the crop year ending August 31 there were 
received at Minneapolis, Minn., 50,818,190 bushels of 
wheat, 1,020,710 ‘bushels of corn, 4,683,800 of oats, 
629,780 of barley, 295,210 of rye, 555,980 of flaxseed. 
Shipments amounted to 5,889,570 bushels of wheat, 
129,980 of corn. 2,332,320 of oats, 492,570 of barley, 
215,780 of rye, 368,920 of flaxseed. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


TERWAYS| 
WATERWAYS 


During the last fiscal year Canada expended $3,690, - 
647 on its canals. 


The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is organizing 
a marine board, which will look after marine matters 
at that port. 

The large steel barge Aurania, which is said to have 
a carrying capacity of 176,000 bushels grain, has been 
launched at Chicago. 


The new steel steamer Penobscot recently broke the 
record of large wheat cargoes by loading 122,000 bush- 
els at Superior for Buffalo. 


The first car ferry boat to engage in regular traffic 
across Lake Erie made its initial appearance at Con- 
neaut, Ohio, the American terminal, August 16. 


Superior, Wis., is shipping wheat to Chicago, two 
steamers having recently cleared from that port with 
wheat which was sold some time ago for September 
delivery. 

The Canadian Sioux Canal was formally opened for 
navigation September 7, and was in full operation on 
September 9. There is 18 feet of water at both ends 
of the lock and lockages are made up and down in 15 
minutes. : 

The United States commission which went to Nica- 
ragua to investigate as to the advisability of complet- 
ing the canal will, it is said, give a favorable report, 
with the suggestion that $110,000,000 will have to be 
expended for its completion. 


There is said to be a project for aship canal through 
the narrowest part of Great Britain, connecting Sol- 
way Firth with River Tyne at Newcastle, necessita- 
ting a waterway over 60 miles long. After Manches- 
ter’s failure this is courageous. 


The Campaign Committee of the Association of 
Commercial Organizations on the Canals held a meet- 
ing recently to devise plans for raising funds to prose- 
cute an active campaign on behalf of the canal appro- 
priation bill which will be voted on next November. 


lt is said that on account of iow water in the Wel- 
land Canal business is very dull, the first charter in a 
month for grain going from Montreal via Kingston 
being placed September 4. The government has re- 
duced the allowable draught of vessels from 14 feet to 
13 feet 6 inches. 


At the next meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, a list of improvements needed to aid lake navi- 
gation will be prepared and presented to Congress. It 
is said that it will be recommended to widen Hay 
Lake Channel, which though now generally used as a 
direct route is not wide enough to meet the needs of 
lake commerce. 


A convention was recently held at Cincinnati of 
those favoring a ship canal connecting Lake Erie 
with the Ohio River. Cincinnati merchants are said 
to be enthusiastic and determined regarding the sub- 
ject—which goes a long way on paper, but not far 
enough to construct a canal in fact, especially one 
that would not pay. 


The St. Mary’s Falls Canal is of great importance to 
the grain traffic of the Northwest, and it is expected 
that next year when the new lock will be opened there 
will be a great increase in the traffic of that waterway, 
as vessels carrying 50,000 and 100,000 bushels of wheat 
will then be able to pass without any difficulty. This 
new lock is 800 feet long between gates and 100 feet 
wide, accommodating vessels drawing 21 feet of water. 


It was recently given out at Chicago that vessels 
rated A24 would not be insured, and that it being dif- 
ficult to cover vessels rated A2 they would have to en- 
gage in other traffic than grain. This is authorita- 
tively denied, however, underwriters stating that To- 
ledo and Detroit grain shippers would load A2 and 
A2+4 vessels the same as last year. The fact is, there 
will probably be no difficulty in insuring any cargo ir- 
respective of class, 


It is announced that the Dominion government will 
send an expedition to Hudson Bay next year to inves- 
tigate as to the navigation of the Bay. The railroad 
which is being built to the Saskatchewan River will 
not be extended to the Bay, as expected, but will ter- 
minate 250 miles from it. The northern region can 
never amount to much, even with steamships sailing 
from Hudson Bay to Liverpool, and a railroad through 
the frozen region would scarcely pay. 


The Erie Canal has become an object of special in- 
terest to vesselmen recently, and its history is being 
told as if it were a thing of the past. The scheme to 
build the waterway was first broached 200 years ago, 
when it was scouted as wholly impracticable—as it 
was at that early day. Another suggestion was made 
in 1800 by Gouveneur Morris, and a waterway was 
pronounced feasible in 1809, when a first survey was 
made. But it was not until 1816 that the project was 
again taken up, and the canal was not completed until 
1825, when navigation from the Hrie to the Atlantic 


commenced. 
$23,000,000. 

During the month of August there were shipped 
through the Sault Canal, east bound 2,709,137 bushels 
of grain and 1,185,785 barreis of flour, west bound 
3,000 bushels of corn and 2,000 barrels of flour. 


Last year the State Legislature declined to appro- 
priate $500,000 to pay for deepening the Delaware 
channel, and on account of the shallowness and 
shoals in the river four ocean-going vessels were 
recently removed from the port of Philadelphia to New 
York. This has heightened the uneasiness long exist- 
ing among the shipping interests of Philadelphia, and 
another endeavor will doubtless be made to have the 
channel deepened from that port to the sea. 


It was nearly 350 miles long and it cost 


A survey has been made for a route for the pro- 
posed Philadelphia and New York Canal. It was re- 
ported that the most feasible route was along the Del- 
aware River for 27 miles, striking the Raritan River 
at Sayreville, and thence to New York. Asa seaport 
requires a deep canal this proposed waterway is given 
a Gepth of 28 feet, which would cost over $24,000,000, 
with $5,000,000 added for improvements that would be 
necessary on Delaware River. That canal is a long 
way off. 


The Erie Canal can always be depended upon to 
keep down freight rates on grain, and that is why the 
railroads have determined and combined to wipe out 
the Erie Canal. The extinction of that canal will 
help the railroads only, and it will all be at the ex- 
pense of the grain-growers in the West, the millers, 
the dealers, the shippers and all others interested in 
the cereal trades. The inference is that the trade 
shoula not aid the railroads to close the Erie Canal.— 
Milling World. 


During the months of May, June, July and August 
the receipts of wheat by canal at Buffalo have been 
less than 3,000,000 bushels, against 15,000,000 bushels 
for the corresponding monthsin 1894. A greater part 
of this decrease is due to the railroads. Of corn the 
canal boats have brought nearly 5,000,000 bushels less 
than last year, the railroads gaining 9,000,000 bushels. 
The principal reason for this competition is the low 
freight rates which the railroad companies charge, 
chiefly 12 and léc per bushel. 


The Board of Engineers which recently completed 
its examination of the Chicago drainage canal has re- 
ported that the tapping of the lakes must affect the 
lake levels, and that if the levels are reduced 3 to 6 
inches the vessels must load accordingly and lose just 
so much on their loads. It would take two years for 
the canal to lower the level 6 inches, and it is ques- 
tionable if it could ever be determined that the canal 
had lowered the level. The level of Lake Michigan is 
the most changeable thing imaginable. It fluctuates 
every year with no seeming periodicity, and it would 
be impossible to accurately determine to what extent 
the water had been lowered by draining. Disastrous 
effgcts are predicted for every one of the lakes, just as 
it was predicted that the Suez Canal would lower the 
level of the Mediterranean, which it did not. 


OUK CAKD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


B.S. Tyler, Decatur, Il. 

F. 8. Greene, Gridley, II. 

C. A. Bartlett, Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. B. Newbegin, Blue Mound, III. 

Edward R. Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. R. Ulrich Jr. of E. R. Ulrich & Son, Springfield, 
Til. 

C. Howes of The S. Howes Company, Silver Creek, 
ING Ys 
J. S. Leas of Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Moline, Il. 

B. F. Ryer, Secretary Huntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Silver Creek, N. Y. ~- 
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DISGUSTED WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
Grasshopper—“‘It’s gittin’ so this country ain’t fit ter 


live in. I understand they’ve invented a machine thet 
kills bushels of us fellers ina day. I’m goin’ ter emi- 
rate.’”’ Co 


And with one jump he landed in Turkey, 


{) BPTUARY 


George Luxton, grain dealer of Hamilton, Ont., died 
recently. 


R. D. Thexton, dealer in grain, coal, etc., at Lind- 
say, Ont., died recently. 


R. T. Alvey of the firm of Alvey Bros., dealers in 
grain and hay at Richmond, Va., recently died. — 


Geo. H. Rover, a well-known grain man of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, member of the firms of G. H. Rover & Co. 
and Rover & Allen, grain commission merchants, died 
recently. . 


Captain Charles G. Culver, who was well known in 
the merchant world of the Northwest, died at Sioux 
City, Iowa, September 3, at the age of 54 years. He 
was connected in many lines. of business, his latest 
enterprise being the promotion of the Sioux City 
Starch Works. 


Stephen Bartlett Webber, for 20 years a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died August 27. Mr. 
Webber was born in Shapleigh, Maine, Sept. 20, 1831. 
He embarked in the commission business at Boston 
and came to Chicago in 1875, becoming a member of 
the Board of Trade. 


Robert J. Cooke, a well-known grain broker on the 
New York Produce Exchange, died recently while so- 
journing in the Adirondack Mountains, where he had 
gone to recover his health. Mr. Cooke had long been 
a sufferer from a pulmonary complaint, which re- 
cently compelled him to retire from business. 


Charles Comstock, an old member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died at Evanston, Ill., September 5, 
after a painful illness of some months. Mr. Comstock 
was born in Camden, N. Y., May 7, 1814, and removed 
to Evanston in 1861, engaging in business on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. He had not been in active 
business for some years. 


Ezekiel P. Howell, who had been a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for the past 15 years, died 
August 26 of paralysis. Mr. Howell was born in Ohio 
nearly 70 years ago. He engaged in business in New 
York City, then in Cincinnati and afterward became 
an operator on the Chicago Board of Trade, from 
which he retired seven years ago. 


Lester H. Eames. who was widely known in the 
financial world, died September 10 at the age of 78. 
Mr. Eames was born in Oneida County, New: York, 
and resided in Utica until the age of 26. He then 
came West, and engaged in the grain and commission 
business at Ottawa, Ill. Ten years ago he came to 
Chicago, where he has lived ever since. -He dropped 
dead in a hotel, having broken a blood vessel in the 
region of the heart. 


BUCKWHEAT CROP. 


The August report of the Washington department 
gives the acreage of buckwheat in the United States 
at 96.5 per cent. of that of last year. In the Hast, the 
acreage appears to be well maintained, while some of 
the large buckwheat states of the West show a large 
decrease, and many of the western states a compara- 
tively small decrease ranging all the way from 4 to 10 
percent. On the other hand, good gains are indicated 
by the figures showing the acreage in some few. The 
state showing the largest gain is South Dakota, with 
an area of 125 per cent. of that of last year, but the 
whole too small to cut a figure. Then Jllinois comes 
next, with an increase of 24 per cent. North Dakota is 
not quoted, while Minnesota figures show a loss of 4 
per cent. and Wisconsin stands at 100 per cent. of last 
year. 

The total acreage indicated by these figures based 
on last year’s report by the department would be 751,- 
609 acres. Of this the East has about the area devoted 
to this crop that it had last year, while, as indicated 
above, the comparative acreage of the western states 
is irregular. Wisconsin is credited with 49,533 acres, 
the same as last year; Michigan has only 36,587 acres, 
against 52,268 last year: Minnesota has 18,268 acres, 
against 19,029 last year, and South Dakota figures in- 
dicate 1,647 acres, against 1,318 in 1894. In the Kast, 
the two states of importance, and which, in fact, 
seeded more than 65 per cent. of all, are New York - 
and Pennsylvania. This year, these states combined 
have nearly the same acreage as last. While that of 
New York is given at 96 per cent. the acreage in Penn- 
sylvania is given at 101 per cent. 

The average condition given on August 1, for the 
whole crop, was-85.2 against 82.3 a year ago and 69.2 
on September | of last year. Last year, under a con- 
dition of 69.2, at harvest time, the yield was estimated 
at 16.05 bushels per acre; now with an average condi- 
tion of 85.2 the prospective yield would be 19.7 bush- 
els per acre. The total crop thus indicated would be 
14,806,677 bushels against 12,668,200 bushels last year. 
The state showing the highest condition is South Da- 
kota, with an average of 110 given. ; 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


| atest ‘| ecisions. 


Proper Charges of Warehousemen. 


Where one stored wheat in an elevator, knowing 
that it was a rule of the elevator company to deduct a 
certain sum as idemnity for loss through a cleaning 
process, he is liable therefor, such deduction being a 
proper charge within the terms of a receipt calling for 
the delivery of wheat to the owner ‘‘on payment of all 
charges ’’—Lone Star Elevator Co. vs. English (Court of 
Ctwil Appeals of Texas), 80 8. W. Rep. 706. 


Railroads Cannot Discriminate in Delivering on 
Credit. 


Any discrimination in the treatment of persons simi- 
larly situated is repugnant to every requirement of the 
interstate commerce law; and a party to an interstate 
shipment cannot be excluded, according to the latest 
rendered decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, from privileges afforded to other patrons in 
the same locality, as for example from the delivery of 
a certain class of freight on credit, where the lawful 
charges are duly guaranteed, and such delivery is all 
of the time being made to others, not even on the pre- 
text of such an excuse as his refusal to pay excessive 
freight charges, though an agreement to subsequently 
refund the excess should accompany the demand. 


Right of Stoppage in Transit. 


A merchant, having become insolvent and _ lost 
possession of his stock of goods by levy, was presented 
with a bill of freight and delivery charges, on goods 
ordered before his insolvency, by the collector ofa 
city transfer company, to which he had given a gen- 
eral order to transfer goods shipped to him from 
depots to his store. He refused to pay the bill, or to 
receive the goods, explaining his reasons, and advising 
that the goods should be returned to the seller. The 
company, however, delivered the goods at his old 
place of business, and accepted payment of the 
charges from the sheriff in possession, who forthwith 
levied on them. The transfer company was not the 
merchant’s agent to take and keep the goods, so that 
the delivery to it would end the transit, and, on de- 
mand, the seller was entitled to the right of stoppage 
in transit.— Weber vs, Baessler, Court of Appeals of Colo., 
34 Pac, Rep. 261. 


Duty of Purchasers; Examining Goods. 


Tt is the duty of a purchaser to act promptly in ex- 
amining goods sent to him upon his order, and thus 
determine whether they comply with it. He must 
also give prompt notice to the seller of their rejection, 
if defective, or he cannot avail himself of his right to 
return them. He has, however, a reasonable time in 
which to make such an examination, and what is a 
reasonable time is generally a question of fact to be 
determined by a jury upon all the circumstances, in- 
cluding the situation, liability of injury to the vender 
by delay, and the convenience and necessities of the 
purchaser. And when, from the terms of the con- 
tract of purchase and sale, or the nature of the prop- 
erty, the examination can be made only when it is 
used, and such was, therefore, the mode of examina- 
tion contemplated, the purchaser is not foreclosed until 
the test is made. Such is the statement of law made 
by the general term of the Supreme Court of New 
York in the recent case of P. J. Sorg Co. vs. Crouse 
(34. N. Y. Supp. 741). It also holds that where a pur- 
chaser has the right to return any portion of the 
property which he finds does not come up to the re- 
quirements, he is entitled to recover the money paid 
for same, or to have credit therefor given him on his 
account with the seller. 


Landlord’s Lien Rights in Iowa. 


The Iowa law gives a landlord a lien for his rent 
upon all crops grown on the leased premises and upon 
any other personal property of the tenant used on 
these premises during the term of the lease, and not 
exempt from execution, for the period of one year 
after a year’s rent, or the rent of a shorter period 
claimed falls due. Under this law the Supreme Court 
of that state has held that the sale, by a tenant, of 
horses used on the leased premises, and upon which 
the landlord’s lien attached, to a party who had no 
knowledge thereof, did not defeat the lien or release 
the property therefrom. And in a case where a farm 
was leased, say from March, 1891, to March 1, 1892, a 
promissory note payable Jan. 1, 1892, being given for 
the rent, and the tenant during November and Decem- 
‘ber, 1891, and January and February, 1892, hauled off 
and sold to grain buyers in a neighboring town 301 

“bushels of corn, the court now holds that the land- 
lord’s lien extended to the corn thus sold, and that the 
purchasers were liable to the landlord for the value of 
the corn in question, unless the landlord had waived 
his lien or done some act which would debar him 
from asserting it, and that this was not done by the 
landlord not attempting to investigate or to look up 
the oats of which the tenant had sold almost the entire 
crop raised by him, or by the landlord’s failure on 


visiting the farm during the husking of the corn to 
give any directions as to the disposition to be made of 
it, or to make any inquiry as to what was to be done 
with it.—Business Law. 


Agent; Certificate of Membership. 


Where a person engaged in business employed an 
agent to manage the financial part thereof, and fur- 
nished him with a certificate of membership in the 
Board of Trade of that city to enable him to conduct 
his part of the business advantageously, and such 
agent on leaving his employment refused to tranfer 
such ticket and surrender the same to his employer, 
the Supreme Court of Illinois held (in the case’f 
Weaver vs. Fisher) that the agent might be compelled 
by a court of equity to assign the certificate in blank 
and deliver the same to his employer. The court 
rested its decision on the general ground that the re- 
lation of principal and agent is a fiduciary one, and 
that if the agent appropriates the property of his 
principal to his own use, or makes any profit to him- 
self by virtue of his position, he must account there- 
for as for a trust. 
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A. C. Smith is again buying grain at Barnum, Iowa. 


Teep Stevens is buying grain at Lily, S SLi) for 
Mathewson & Co. 


J. H. Reeves is buying wheat at Kimball, Minn., 
for Osborne & McMillan. : 


W.&E. Lytle is buying wheat at Kimball, Minn., 
for the Atlantic Elevator Company. 


I. B. Mathews is in charge of the Winona Elevator 
Company’s elevator at Aberdeen, S. D. 


W. H. Nichols, formerly of Henry, has taken 
charge of an elevator at Warner, S. D. ° 


William Rowland has been engaged to work in I. 8. 
Parrish’s new eleyator at Rock Falls, I]. 


C. W. Gleason is buying grain at Bethany, Minn., 
for the W. W. Cargill Company, as last year. 


J. F. Drysdale is again this year buying grain for 
the H. J. O’ Neill Grain Company at Winona, Minn. 


- Anton Anderson has charge of the Minnesota and 
Western Grain Company’s elevator at Marshall, Minn. 


Jakob Isley, formerly of Bowdle, is now buying 
wheat at Eureka, S. D., for the Empire Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Albion Howe, who was recently elected mayor of 
Superior, Wis.. upon the impeachment of Mayor 
Starkweather, is superintendent of the Globe eleva- 
tors of that city. 


It is said that A. H. Burke, at one time governor of 
North Dakota, and now in the grain business at Du- 
luth, intends to return to his old home and run for 
United States Senator. 


A. E. Armstrong, the veteran grain man of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber .of Commerce, celebrated his 81st 
birthday August 14. The usual ceremony was per- 
formed on ’Change of hanging a basket of pretzels 
about his neck and having him distribute them among 
members. 


It is claimed that winter wheat acreage in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Oklahoma 
will be the lightest in years. However, it is a little 
early to settle this question. 
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. * PATENTS . 


Issued on July 30, 1895. 


GRAIN MEASURER AND REGISTER.—Gottlieb K. Hol- 
bine, Eustis, Neb. No. 543,483. Serial No. 546,843. 
Filed April 23, 1895. 

CarBontco Acip Gas Enoinr —Elijah B. Benham, 
Mystic, Conn. No. 543,588. Serial No. 532,894. Filed 
March 12, 1894, Renewed Dec. 24, 1894. 

Gas ENnainz.—Joseph Day, Bath, England. No. 
543,614. Serial No. 433,828. Filed May 21, 1892, 
Patented in England April 14, 1891. No. 6,410, and 
June 1, 1891, No. 9,247. : 

Batina Press —Amos Roop, F. L. Brandon and 
John 8. Hart, Hicksville, Ohio. No. 543,632. Serial 
No. 523,415. Filed Sept. 18, 1894. 

Gas Enarnn.—Henry A. Weeks, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
assignor to Willis J. Perkins, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ne. 543,818. Serial No. 551,912. Filed March 30, 1894. 
Renewed June 6, 1895, 

Issued on Ar gust 6, 1895. 
CLEANING Device.—Frank F. 


GRAIN Landis, 


Waynesboro, Pa. No. 544,043. Serial No. 537,281. 
Filed Feb. 4, 1895. 

GRAIN CLEANING Device —Frank F. Landis, 
Waynesboro, Pa. No. 544,045. Serial No. 548,861. 
Filed May 10, 1895. 

SELF-REGIsTERING ScaLe.—Jeremiah Campbell, 
Chelsea, Mass. No. 544,207. Serial No. 535,480. 


Filed Jan. 9, 1895, 


Gas Enaine.—Frederick W. C. Cock Erith, assignor 
to Joseph Day, Bath, England. No. 544,210. Serial 
No. 503,189. Filed March 10, 1894. Patented in En- 
gland, Oct. 15, 1892. No. 18,513. 

Gas Encrne —Joseph Day, Bath, England. No. 
544,214. Serial No. 502,866. Filed March 8, 1894. 
Patented in England April 14, 1891, No. 6,410; in 
France Oct. 19, 1891, No. 216,842; in Italy Dec. 31, 
1891, XXV, 30,618; in Switzerland June 3, 1892, No. 
5,493; in. Norway June 7, 1892, No. 2,778; in Spain 
June 15, 1892, No. 13,340; in Victoria July 18, 1892, 
No. 9,803; in New South Wales July 20, 1892, No. 
3,872; in South Australia July 21, 1892, No. 2,268; in 
Queensland July 23, 1892, No. 2,119; in West Australia 
July 26, 1892, No. 355, and in New Zealand Aug. 3, 
1892, No. 5,688. 

BALiInG Press.—John W: Hunter, Macon, Miss. No. 
544,255. Serial No. 539,762, Filed Feb. 26, 1895. 

Issued on August 13, 1895, 

Gas oR Orn Enaine.—Frank S. Mead, Montreal, 
Canada. No. 544,586. Serial No. 508,018. Filed April 
18, 1894, 

CorN SHELLER.—Albert Peterson, Cambridge, II. 
No. 544,589. Serial No. 536,558. Filed Jan. 29, 1895, 
Issued on August 2), 1895. 
ELECTRICALLY CONTROLLED WEIGHING APPARATUS. 
—Lorenzo H. Nutting, Davenport, Iowa. No. 544,745. 

Serial No. 528,622. Filed Nov. 18, 1894. 

GRAIN METER.—Daniel Wilde, Washington, Iowa. 
No. 544,803. Serial No. 539,007. Filed Feb. 19, 1895. 

Gas ENGINE AND GENERATOR.—Daniel Best, San 
Leandro, Cal. No. 544,879. Serial No. 528,907. Filed 
Nov. 15, 1894. 

Arr BLuAst ConvEyor.—James M. Dodge, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. No. 544,969. Serial No. 540,002. Filed 
Feb. 28, 1895. 

PROCESS OF AND APPARATUS FOR CONVEYING MATE- 
RIAL.—James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
the Air Conveyor Company, Camden, N. J., and Nice- 
town, Pa. No. 544,970. Serial No. 
euly 10, 1895. 

LRocESss OF AND APPARATUS FOR CONVEYING MATR- 
RIAL.—James M. Dodge, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
to the Air Conveyor Company, Camden, N. J., and 
Nicetown, Pa. No 545,018. Serial No. 554,118. Filed 
June 26, 1895. 

Issued on August 27, 1895. 

MEcHANICAL DrigR.—Franklin D. Cummer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor to Eliza KE. Cummer, same place. 
No. 545,057. Serlal No. 392,757. Filed May 14, 1891. 

Drying AppaRATUS.—Franklin D. Cummer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor to Eliza EK. Cummer, same place. 
No. 545,120. Serial No. 540,582. Filed March 5, 1895 

CorrEE CLEANER.—Beynard W. Yost, Lancaster, 
assignor of one-half to Joel P. Schelley, Philadelphia, 
Pa. No. 545,185. Serial No. 538,728, Filed Feb. 16, 
1895. 

CLoveR HuLierR.—John W. Kirshman, California, 
Mo. No. 545,297. Serial No. 534,930. Filed Jan. 14, 
1895. 


555,572. Tiled 


TRADEMARES. 
Rick.—Goldberg, Bowen & Lebenbaum, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. No. 26,970. Filed Feb. 8, 1895. The 
word “Creoue.”’ Used since Jan. 1, 1894. 
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The directors of the Chicago Board‘of Trade have 
decided that a note given in settlement of a debt is 
notaclaim against a membership until it is due and 
payable. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has decided to have 
free telephones on the floor. On the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange there isa number system for calling 
members, thus entirely doing away with the message 
system. 


Three elevators in Milwaukee, Wis., have agreed to 
abide by the rules of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
have been made regular. These houses are the Mane- 
gold Marine Elevators No. land No. 2 and Elevator. 
“E”’ of the Milwaukee road. 


Ata recent meeting of a committee of the Montreal 
Corn Exchange it was decided to ask the government 
to make a special grade for scoured wheat, which 
would prevent this grain being mixed with No. 2 
Hard as well as No. 1 Hard Manitoba wheat. 


During the Chicago Board of Trade’s war against 
the bucket shops and bucket shopping very few com- 
plaints have been received of commission houses who 
are members indulging in the business. The rule re- 
quiring the giving up of customer’s names is being 
strictly observed, and the few complaints of members 
that have been received have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 


The New York Produce Exchange recently notified 
its members not to have business relations with a cer- 
tain Boston firm under penalty of being disciplined 
for violating Section 32 of the by-laws. This action 
was taken on account of a complaint against the com- 
pany. Some of the members object, saying the Ex- 
change is dictating as to what class of outsiders they 
shall do business with. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has established 
a new grade for wheat, to be known as No. 4 Red 
Winter Wheat. Itshall be sound, but not good enough 
to grade No. 3, and shall test not less than 53 pounds 
to the bushel. As the Ohio law prohibits the use of 
testers at country points, the country buyers will 
have to guess at the grade of wheat, and in order to 
be on the safe side they would be justified in grading 
it all No. 4. : 


On August 15 the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change voted on the proposition to remove to leased 
quarters in the new Bourse Building, and decided in 
favor of doing so by a vote of 187 to 69. It will begin 
the occupancy of the Bourse December 31. Those 
who are opposed to the removal intend to bring an in- 
junction against the Exchange, claiming the removal 
is contrary to the by-laws, which provide for a fund 
being reserved for the erection of a building of its 
own. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
the following new rules for the weighing of grain: 
For weighing grain in quantities of 30,000 bushels or 
over the charges shall be 15 cents per 1,000 bushels; 
in quantities less than 30,000 and exceeding 5,000 
bushels, 20 cents per 1,000 bushels, and in quantities 
of 5,000 bushels or less 30 cents per 1,000 bushels. The 
rate of 40 cents per 1,000 bushels for inspection re- 
mains the same. Assistant weighers will supervise 
the weighing of grain into vessels. 


D. D. Morss has been elect+d treasurer of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce to succeed F’. N. Cheney. Mr. 
Morss is 47 years old. He entered his father’s office 
at an early age and became interested in the grain 
trade. Later he was a member of the firm of Jackson 
& Morss, and has for the past 16 years been with the 
firm of H. B. Goodwin & Co. He has long been an 
active member of the Chamber of Commerce, and has 
served on many important committees, having been a 
member of the Grain Inspection Committee for a 
number of years. 


The annual election of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce was held September 10, the following offi- 
cers being elected: President, Maurice J. Freiberg; 
second vice-president, B. W. Wasson; treasurer, Cas- 
per H. Rowe; secretary, Fred. Guckenberger; direct- 
ors, H. Lee Early, Frank W. Foulds, John H. Allen, 
Geo. F. Dieterle, John S. Schillito. The members of 
the Board of Directors holding over are as follows: 
First vice-president, Wm. McCallister; directors, J. 
Parker Gale, Talton Embry, N. J. Hoban, F. M. Hus- 
chart, T. P. Wiggins. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently adopted the following: ‘‘Resolved, That No. 1 
Northern spring wheat is deliverable on sales of No. 2 
wheat under the provisions of Sec. 3 of Rule XXII of 
the rules of the Board of Trade of the city of Chi- 
cago.’’ A limited quantity of this grade of wheat 
comes to Chicago annually. It has occasionally been 
offered on contracts and by some buyers has been ac- 


cepted without question. To clear up any doubt as 
to its availability on billing contracts is said to be the 
purpose of the action taken. 


THE GRAIN WEIGHING TROUBLE 
AT CHICAGO. 


A “Grain Dealer’’ sent the following letter to one of 
the Chicago papers, which we have been requested to 
copy: 

Editor of the Hvening Post:—I have. dealt in grain 
for many years upon the Chicago Board of Trade. 
My business has, until a comparatively recent period, 
been a good one. It has consisted of advancing upon 
grain of country merchants and of receiving and 
handling the grain upon its arrival here. I also at 
one time had a very good shipping business to Eastern 
markets, both interior and seaboard; but both receiv- 
ing and shipping have practically ceased and under 
existing conditions I see no prospect of the revival. 

The present executive management of the Board of 
Trade is sadly deficient in energetic action and is un- 
productive of results. Without the grain trade the 
Board might be conducted in any good-sized private 
office. But the grain trade is sacrificed to the interests 
of about a dozen of the members of the Board, who 
are proprietors of grain. elevators. This handful of 
its members contribute to its expenses not a dollar 
more than any other dozen of the men who, from 
habit, still continue to attend its sessions. 

The cause of the deplorable depression that has ex- 
isted for so long a time is almost wholly due to the 
monopoly enjoyed by elevator owners in the accumu- 
lation and distribution of the. grain received in Chi- 
cago. These men assess all other members a storage 
charge for the alleged care of property that is only 
uniform when they thémselves cannot secure all the 
business. They compete with other members under 
conditions that enable them to drive out competition. 
They can bring grain here on a basis of actual Joss to 
everybody but themselves. After they fill their 
houses they can, and do, discriminate against holders 
of their receipts by the delivery of inferior grain to 
shippers who buy them in the regalar course of busi- 
ness and thereby have forced and continue to force 
the shipper to pay them a premium for grain never 
found to be superior to the regular grade as estab- 
lished by the Board’s rules. 

Now, there must be a remedy for this deplorable 
condition of things. There is certainly the remedy 
of law. The Board, through the attorney general of 
the state, may enjoin these corporations against illegal 
proceedings that involve the property rights of its 
members. It may cause them to forfeit their char- 
ters, or at least restrain them from acts unauthorized 
by their charters. Discrimination in the delivery of 
property held by them in trust as public warehouse- 
men is manifestly illegal, and is also clearly an out- 
rage upon decency and honesty. The buying and sell- 
ing of property so held in trust, either by corporations 
authorized to simply act as public warehousemen or 
by individual stockholders acting for such corpora- 
tions and deriving benefits from the charters that they 
seek to evade or circumvent, have been held by the 
courts to be against public policy and contrary to 
law. The Warehouse Board of Commissioners of IIli- 
nois as a body has held such action to be illegal. The 
governor of Illinois has so held. 

And yet the Board of Trade goes along complain- 
ing with a whining air of its continuous declension— 
and possible extinction—but does nothing. Why do 
not the parties who appear so willing to apply a reme- 
dy actually apply it? The rules of. the Board provide 
an adequate remedy. Members engaged in an illegal 
business may be suspended or expelled. The elevator 
business, as at present conducted, daily breaks the 
law of the state of Illinois. The courts say so; the 
commissioners for warehouses say so; the governor 
saysso. Why are their proprietors not cited to appear 
before the directors to answer to charges preferred by 
the standing committee having this matter in charge, 
their defense heard and action taken upon the issue 
when fully presented? If the Board of Directors de- 
cides, after a hearing, that they are innocent, let the 
verdict be in accordance therewith and the status of 
the contention determined once for all by acquittal. 
If, on the contrary, the evidence of their guilt is sat- 
isfactory to the Board, then let them be expelled. 
The Board has jurisdiction and has the power to en- 
force its rules. As it is now, one of these rules—that 
against dishonest or dishonorable conduct—is being, 
and has for years been, daily violated. Let us have 
action. The Board can protect its members from im- 
position and save itself from destruction. Will it 
do it? 


A Chicago grain man says that one of the most 
noticeable changes in the West and Northwest of re- 
cent years is the great improvement in the character 
of the farm barns and outhouses. 


A French scientist recently returned from India 
with the claim that he has discovered the secret of the 
Hindoo fakir’s trick of making a plant grow froma 
seed in the'space of about half a minute. Hesays the 
earth which is taken from ant hills contains formic 
acid, which has the marvelous power of releasing the 
germ of the seed on such short order. Has anyone 
ever noticed the luxuriant vegetation of ant hills? 


WASHINGTON GRAIN GRADES. 


The State Grain Commission of Washington has es- 
tablished the following rules and regulations for grad- 
ing grain under the grain inspection laws passed by 
the last legislature. The grades to be maintained are 
as follows: 

No. 1 BLuEstEM WHEAT must be sound, dry, rea- 
sonably plump, good color, reasonably free from smut, 
reasonably well cleaned and must not have mixed 
with it over fifteen per cent. of any other varieties of 
wheat than bluestem. Where bluestem wheat has 
mixed in it over fifteen per cent. of any other variety 
of wheat than bluestem it shall be regarded as No. 2 
bluestem, unless for other reasons it is graded lower. 

No. 2 BLuESTEM WHEAT must be sound, fairly good 
color, but little shriveled, reasonably well cleaned 
and a good milling quality of bluestem. ; 

No. 3 BuuEstEM WueEat shall be any bluestem 
wheat which is so badly shriveled, bleached, or from 
any causes too poor to be graded as No. 2, but still fit 
for milling purposes. 

FarrR AVERAGE quality Washington wheat shall be 
a mixture of a fair average quality. of the different 
varieties of club wheat suitable for milling purposes 
grown in the various parts of the state of Washington. 

No. 1 Cus Wuear shall consist of the club varieties 
and must be sound, dry, reasonably plump, good 
color, reasonably free from smut, reasonably well 
cleaned. 

No. 2 Ctus Wueat shall consist of the club vari- 
eties, must be sound, fairly good color, dry, but little 
shriveled, reasonably well cleaned and of good mill- 
ing quality. 

No. 3 Cuus Wueat shall be any club wheats which 
are so badly shriveled, bleached or from any cause 
too poor to be graded as No. 2, but still fit for milling 
pur poses. 

REJECTED WHEAT shall be any wheat which is very 
badly shriveled, badly bleached, badly smutted, wet, 
the least musty, badly grown or from any cause unfit 
for milling purposes. 

No. 1 Mining Oats shall be white oats of good 
color, dry, plump, sound, clean, sweet, free from stains 
and substantially free from any other grain. 

No. 1 Freep Oats shall be fairly plump, sound, dry, 
sweet, reasonably well cleaned and reasonably free 
from wild oats or other grains ; 

No. 2 Fgxp Oars shall be sound, dry and sweet, and 
reasonably free from wild oats. Oats which are con- 
siderably shrunken and which havea considerable 
mixture of other grains and which are not well cleaned 
may be classed in this grade. 

REJECTED Oats—All oats which are not sweet and 
not sound and for any reason not fit for the higher 
grade shall be rejected. 

No. 1 BREwine BaR.Ey shali be plump, dry, sound 
and of good color, clean and substantially free from 
other grains (test weight). 

No. 1 Fezep BARLEY may be slightly stained and 
slightly shrunken and contain a small admixture of 
otber grains, it must be reasonably well cleaned. 

No. 2 FEED BARLEY shall include barley which is 
considerably stained, shrunken and otherwise dam- 
aged, poorly cleaned and considerably mixed with 
other grains. 

REJECTED BARLEY Shall include all barley which is 
badly damaged, in heating condition or for any cause 
unfit for No. 2 feed. 

Nots.—If in inspecting the grain it is found that 
any of it has not been properly cleaned the inspector 
shall determine and shall state upon his record the 
number of pounds or fraction thereof per bushel that 
in his judgment shall be a just and proper allowance 
for cleaning the same to the grade fixed upon it by 
said inspection, such allowance to be deducted from 
the gross weight of the grain. 


The South, equally with the West, will have a really 
enormous corn crop this year, far in excess of any in 
its history. According to present prospects it will be 
from 600,0U0,000 to 650,000,000 bushels, worth about 
$300,000,000. Indeed, every crop in the South, with 
the exception of cotton, will be unprecedentedly large 
this year. Although the cotton crop will be much 
smaller than usual, its money value will be above the 
average. 


A dispatch from St. Louis says that trouble is looked 
for there. After several years’ effort, St. Louis com- 
mission houses last year overcame the opposition of 
millers and exporters and passed a rule on the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange allowing the delivery of No. 2 hard 
winter wheat on No. 2 red wheat contracts for future 
delivery. This rule went into effect July 1, 1895. Win- 
ter wheat millersare, asarule, only prepared to grind 
soft winter wheat. This year with a great scarcity of 
winter wheat, the shortage being estimated at nearly 
100,000,000 bushels, as compared with last year, and 
the quality being unusually poor, millers in Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee, who have been 
unable to obtain all the good winter wheat in their 
own sections and see where the exhaustion of such 
wheat is near at hand, are coming to St. Louis for 
their supplies. They have bought, innocently, both 
for September and December delivery, expecting that 
when delivered they would get soft winter wheat. 
Under the rule and in view of the lower price now 
rae for hard wheat, the latter will be delivered to 
them, 
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LOCATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical meas- 
ures for the general upbuilding of its territory and 
the promotion of its commerce, hence manufacturers 
have an assurance that they will find themselves at 
home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany owns and operates 6,150 miles (9,900 kilometers) 
of railway, exclusive of second track, connecting 
track or sidings. The eight states traversed by the 
lines of the company, Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, possess, in addition to the advan- 
tages of raw material and proximity to markets, that 
which is the prime factor in the industrial success of 
a territory—a people who form one live and thriving 
community of business men, in whose midst it is safe 
and profitable to settle. Many towns on the line are 


prepared to treat very favorably with manufacturers. 


who would locate in their vicinity. 

- Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests of 
soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, tan- 
bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its terri- 
tory in addition to the vast agricultural resources. 

A number of new factories have been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 
company—at towns on its lines. The central position 
of the states traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway makes it possible to command all 
the markets of the United States. The trend of man- 
ufacturing is westward. Nothing should be permit- 
ted to delay enterprising manufacturers from investi- 
gating. Confidential inquiries are treated as such. 
The information furnished a particular industry is 
reliable. Address 

Luis JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y, 
425 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A car of wheat was sold at Kansas City, Mo., on 
August 30 for 10 cents a bushel. It had been “‘limed”’ 
to kill weevil or to dry it out, but so much lime had 
been put in that it was unfit for use. The purchaser 
intends to brush it and make something out of it—if 
he can. 
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[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | 


HAY WANTED. 
Wanted—Twenty to twenty-five cars of good hay. 
Address 
D. M. STEVENS, 6557 
cago, Ill. 
WILL EXCHANGE LAND FOR ELEVATOR. 


Clear North Dakota land will be exchanged for a 
well located grain elevator. Address 
H. H. Rice, 324 Rialto Building, Chicago, II]. 


Yale avenue, Station O, Chi- 


BUCKWHEAT WANTED. 
I want to obtain the names and addresses of per- 
sons handling buckwheat grain. Address 
ELA MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Bloomington, Ill. 


POSITION AS BUYER WANTED. 


Wanted—Position to buy grain on commission in 
Eastern Illinois® Have good trade at my command, 
Thoroughly competent and responsible. Address 

C., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GRAIN TESTERS FOR SALE. 


Improved brass grain and seed testers, warranted to 
be true to the United States standard Winchester 
bushel; one pint, $5.50; one quart, $6.50; two quarts, 


$7. Address ; 
A. S. GarmMAN & Sons, Akron, Ohio. 


POSITION AS FOREMAN WANTED. 
Situation wanted as foreman or to take charge of 
grain elevator. Understand handling cleaners and am 
good judge of grain. First-class references. No ob- 
jection to country. Address 
EXPERIENCE, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, II. 


| building myself. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or 
money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps 
for circular and free sample to Martin Rupy, Regis- 
tered Pharmacist, Lancaster, Pa. No Posrats An- 
SWERED. For sale by all first-class druggists every- 
where. Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robert Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Oo., and Lord, Owen & 
Co., wholesale agents, Chicago, Ill. 


DAVIS’ GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and-under 1,000 bushels, with 
but a single addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 


E. D. Davis, 610 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | 


GRAIN AND COAL BUSINESS. 
Grain and coal business 
Good grain point. Address 


M. T, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


in Central Ohio for sale. 


TUBULAR BOILER AND SLIDE VALVE EN- 
GINE. 


Tor Sale—One 40-horse power tubular boiler, com- 
plete; also one 40-horse power slide valve engine in 
good running order. Address 

Key Bros., Edgerton, Kan. 


A DESIRABLE LOCATION FOR ELEVATOR. 


For Sale—A desirable location for elevator in good 
grain country at Rex, Miami county, Ohio; also one- 
half of stock in a ccmbined resident storeroom, post- 
office and railroad office; also coal sheds. Elevator 
was destroyed by fire; best of reasons given for not re- 
Address 
JoHN Brown, Rex, Miami Co., Ohio. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Steam power grain elevator, on Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, in Missouri, for sale. Convenient to Chica- 
go, St. Louis and Kansas City. Corn sheller, scales, 
office, etc., complete. Splendid grain country; finest 
corn Crop this season ever known. Very healthy loca- 
tion. Nowin operation and rented to good advan- 
tage. Address 

ELEVATOR, Mt. Leonard, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS | y 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., ~ CHICACO. 


SEND ORDERS From 


HARD ; 

eoEr Best Grades 
tet Best Prices. 
SMITH coKE Best Deliveries 


To MILES & COMPANY, 


MINE AGENTS AND SHIPPERS PEORIA, ILL. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


DEALERS IN COTTON 


GRAIN BAGS 


IN CAR LOTS OR BY THE BALE. 


PLEASE CORRESPOND BEFORE BUYING. 


Offices, Cor. Clark and Sixteenth Sts,, Chicago. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 


Standing Seam Steel, Corrugated Iron, Metal Shingles, Felt Roofing. 


ELEVATOR AND MILL IRON SIDING A SPECIALTY. 


Kansas City Metal Roofing 
and Corrugating Co., 


416 Delaware St., KANSAS OITY, MO. 


JAMES A. MILLER & BRO., 


129 and 131 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, 


Corrugated Iron Roofing and Siding 


Material Only or put on Complete. 


Special pains are taken to get out these materials so they can be 
cheaply put on and make a good job, 


Rhodes, Dickelman & Co., 


FOREST, OHIO, 


Make a full line of Steel Roofing, Siding and Corrugated Iron of 
superior grade. Special prices made to elevator men, All 
such should write for prices before buying. 


STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING. Established 1872, 


SCOTT & CO., 


75 East Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS.—We pay the freight. 


Porter (ron Roofing and Corrugating Co., 


Race and Front Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Iron and Steel Roofing and Siding, Galvan- 
ized Steel Roofing, 
Eaves Troughs, 


soll 


A By 
7 
ea 


Conductor Pipe, 
etc., etc. 


The pioneers of the metal roofing business in the U.S. When writ- 
ing for our prices and illustrated catalogue mention this paper. 


DURABLE—EASILY APPPLIED. 


This roofing is manufactured from 
natural Trinidad asphalt materials, and 
will not dry up and become brittle un- 
der exposure to the weather as coaltar 
roofings do. {~ Send for free sample 
of roof 12 years old, with circular and 
price list, to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. C0., 


56 Fulton St., New York, U.S, A. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucket-shop keeper or irresponsible dealer. | 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


As many complaints are coming to the Chicago Board of Trade 
showing that persons inténding to deal in grain and provisions 
through members of the Board, and subject to its rules and regula- 
tions, are misled into dealing with persons or firms who have no 
connection with this Board, the public is cautioned against dealing 
with such persons or firms, and is notified that GEORGE F, SCONH, 
Secretary, will answer any inquiries as to whether any particular 
person of firm is a member of such Board. 


GEORGE F. STONE, Secretary. 


Ss. W. FLOWER & CO, 


CRAIN AND SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Specialties—Clover, Timothy and Alsike. Correspondence Solicited, 


COLLINS & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Established 1879. 


LEDERER BROS., 
Grain, Clover aud Timothy Seeds and Flour, 


Commission [lerchants, 


214 and 216 Patterson St., - - Baltimore, Md. 


We give careful attention to every shipment. Are always pre- 
pared to make cash advances in consignments. We make a spe- 
cialty of handling spot goods, which we either sell after arrival or 
hold, if requested. We solicit your trade, as we doa 
strictly commission business. : 

Keferences: Merchants’ National Bank, Baltimore, Md., and 
the Commercial Agencies. 


Robert [Knight & Sons, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FEED AND HAY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


2106 and 2108 Market Street, - 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


REFERENCES: { PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, GEO. 8. BRIDGE. 


T. D. BANDALL. 


T. D. Randall & Co., 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR. 


Special attention given to supplying millers 
with good milling wheat. 


219 South Water Street, - “ - CHICAGO, 


Kllipatrick, Lucas & Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY. 


Advances on Bill of Lading. 
Market reports furnished free. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCES: 
Girard National Bank, Phila. 
John Lucas & Co,, Chicago. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. F. JOHNSON. F, J. SOHOYLER, 


W.F. JOHNSON & CO,, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Room 59 Board cf Trade, CHICAGO. 


Rooms 406-408 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS. . 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, 
Room 23 Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE, 


Address all Correspondence to and make all Drafts on Chicago. 


wi 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


J.J, BLACKMAN, 


G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. Blackman & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BRAN, MIDDLINGS, SCREENINGS, HAY, 
SEEDS, BEANS, PEAS AND CORN GOODS. 


95 Broad Street, Rooms 604 and 605, - NEW YORK. 


Mohr:-Holstein Commission Co., 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND SEEDS 


SPECIALTIES. 


Room 29, Chamber of Commeree, 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Branch Houses: Chicago an ! Minneapolis. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


O. Z. BARTLETT. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


D. G. Stewart, 


CRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
OFFICE, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Ss. T. EDWARDS. E. J. LOOMIS, F, W. EDWARDS. 


S. W. Edwards & Son, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Office and Warehouse, 
110-120 N. Elizabeth Street, Chicago. 


Union National Bank, Ch'cago, and 


REFERENCES: | Dan’s Mercantile Agency. 


We are members of the Board of Trade and have salesmen at the 
principal railroad yards. 


H. B, SHANES, Established 1873. 8. H. Puriures, 


Shanks, Phillips & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, CHOPS, FLOUR AND CORN MEAL, 
306 Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. Cash advances on B. of L, 


<PV> ILL PEAVEY & 00, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


Minn. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


P= OO HBA ew) 1 EB Ta 


aes TE) es 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES 


Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria, 


Liberal advances made on consignments, Market reports furnished 
1 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


accoun:s or GRAIN DEALERS 


OR ORDERS FOR 


Speculative Investments 


On the CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE SOLICITED, 
Call at our office or write for private Cipher Code or Shippers Grain Record, 


McLAIN BROS. & CO., 
RIALTO BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


ae be ROGERS & CO., BSTABLISHED 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw. 
135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank, 
References: < Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


K.P. MURLOLAR, 


Shipper of Wet Feed, 
From Chicago, [Milwaukee and La Crosse. 


Particular attention paid to the shipments 
of mixed car lots, 


860 Calumet Bldg., 189 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 


Will pay the highest prices for Wet and Dried Brewers’ 
Grains, Dried Distillers’ Slops, Starch Feed, 
Damaged Wheat, Hominy Feed and Barley Sprouts 
under yearly contracts 

Write for estimates F. O, B. cars your city. 


E. R. Ulrich & Son, 


SHIPPERS OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, 
High Grade Wil ha Yellow Corn. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C., P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for Prices Delivered. 


Consign your Grain and Seeds to 


ILL BROS, & 60, 


14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO. 


StrictLty COMMISSION. 


Personal Attention. 


Correspondence Invited Established 1873. 


ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY EXECUTED 
ON MARGINS. 


GEO. N. REINHARDT & CoO., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


We sell ou Commission and buy direct, 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels, 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


—EE——————— 
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ELEVATOR MEN 

y. 
Who put ina ROLLER FEED IIILL last season, found it 
a profitable investment. Some Roller Feed Mills put in by 
elevator men have more than paid for themselves in one sea- 
son. The demand for ground feed during the coming season 
promises to be even greater than during the last. 


The Case Three-Pair High Corn and Feed Roller Mills 


Are made in four sizes, and always do perfect work. 


OnTARIO, IND., April 8, 1895. 
The Case Manufacturing Co , 
Columbus, Chio. 

Dear Srrs:—We have the 9x18 
Three-High roll running, and it is 
| the best Feed Roll that I ever han- 
4 dled or seen. We can grind 60 to 65 
= bushels per hour with less than half 
oan the power that we used with the old 
il Nios | stone. 

— 4 She is a daisy. We have smiles all 

over our faces like a full moon. Now, 

if you want a statement regarding 

the roll, let me know, and will write 

you a good one. Everything all O. K. 
Yours respectfully, 


M. S. MILLER. 


WE KEEP A FULL LINE OF 


Elevator and Mill Supplies 
ge AND MACHINERY. 
Shellers, Corn Cleaners and Scourers. 


CORN MEAL BOLTS. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES BEFORE BUYING, 


THE CASE MFG. CO,, Columbus, Ohio, 


Grain Cleaners, Corn 


Me 
LINK-BELT 


SPECIAL COVERING YOUR LINE MAILED UPON APPLICATION 
"Standard” Water-Tube Safety Boilers, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Rope Sheaves, 

Fly Wheels, Friction Clutches, Etc. 
LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK. 


eS 
= 


Broadcast Seeders. 
Feed Cutters. 
Fanning Mills. 

Hay Gatherers. 
Mangles. 

Hay Fork Pulleys. 


FOSTER & WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


Savag vi 


2 


PATENT WAGON DUMP 


The only dump made that is always under the 
complete control of operator. 
LINDENWOOD, ILL., July 7, 1895. 
SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Il). 

GENTLEMEN:—I have used your Wagon Dump for unloading grain in 
my elevator, and can only say that it gives entire satisfaction. I can 
dump a hundred-bushe] load of grain easily, throwing the dump clear 
down, or only part way, as I choose. I have used it constantly for six 
years, have not had a cent of repairs and it is in as good condition as 
when put in. I would not have any other dump that I have seen. 

Yours truly, 


> C. E. PERRY, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford; Ill. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 


THE CHLEBRATED 


THE 
STANDARD 
IN THEIR 
LINE. 


“Grain 
Cleaned 
toa 

Standstill.” 


_Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodatethe 
largest Elevator and Flouring 
Mills, or small Warehouses 
for hand use. Single and 
Double, End and Side Shake, 
and Dustless Separators, both 
——— === Under and Over-Blast. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnishe’ with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


———<g—____ 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


ALP. Dickey Mig. Co. 


RACINE, WIS. 
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‘TH E RACINE" DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 


Embodies More Points of Excellence 
Than any other machine offered for similar purposes, andis Light Running, Large in Capacity, Perf: ct in Separa- 


tion and with Great Sirength and Durability. These machines have no equal, Adopted and indorsed by many of the largest 
Mills and Elevators in the country. 


Made in Different sizes to meet different requirements. 


THE RACINE HEAVY WAREHOUSE MILL 


Is especially adapted for horse power use, is supplied with Patent Governor Pulleys, has an even and steady speed, is built extra 
eavy and bolted thoughout, This machine has large capacity and is more durable than any other Warehouse Mill made, 


Send for our catalogue and prices before placing your orders, 


IMPROVED GASOLINE ENGINE. Oil and Steam Engines from 1 to 100 Horse Power. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies, 
“Scales, Warehouse Trucks, Elevator Boots, Buckets and Bolts, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Grain Spouts, Etc. 


JOHNSON & FIELD COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


ELEVATOR HORSE POWERS. PATENT IMPROVED, 


Cheapest, 


Lime Extracting 
Heater. 


Most Efficient hdcodinaneape' 

and Durable Power strom the ede Nr nat chick etal 
‘Steam and Water. e oiler Ins, steel Urag, 

For an Elevator. Tt Regulates TIN Steel Cable and Special Chains 


ThePines Never ep 
Pec] 9 fy ELEVATING 
Prevents Scaie in 
oa pues w \ie 
n, 
eit Teannetiten trae = AND C0 A y FYI N G 
the Water i \ ‘ 
Before it Enters ‘ ) : 
ge jp MACHINERY 
THOROUGHLY aay FOR DANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS 


TESTED. | 
* fp POWER TRANSMISSION] 
Qver 4,500); oo MACHINERY, 


ie Ego PSs 
OF THEM Z se Eon oe <S 
IN oe So Soro oe 


PERFECTLY GOVERNED. 
A Steady Motion. 


No Skilled Help Required to Operate 


For Catalogue, Address 


MORTON MFG. GO,, *""rstsescto" 
An Offer to Hay and Grain Men. 


DAILY USE. 


Britny Sot ger 

cande a . 2 For long and short 

The Stilwell-Bierce & & Siith- Vaile Co. paneer i 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Steam Engines 


and 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 1%5,e7'inoton st 
Columbus, Ohie. Send for Catalogue. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR “© || THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL © 
GRAIN TRADE, DIRECTORY, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. Monthly. ®2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. t B j 
- UPRIGHT AND ee 
BOTH FOR $2.00 ae 
m P 
For Elevator 
and Mill Work. 
ADDRESS EITHER Big ght opine 


The Hay Trade Journal, », _ Mitchell Bros. Co., James Leifel & Co. 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, III, | Springfield, Ohio. 


Gold ana iver Watson Rey American Elevator and Grain Trade. 


At- Pri Ce Eegioacanarisy Saree entities +e. Made in four sizes for 2, 4, 8 and 10 horse power, 
cy Binet, Hares ar Tops, Skidsy 7 NS we —PUBLISHED BY— 10 to 50 bushels per hour. Especially adapted to 

grinding ear corn, shelled corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
cotton seed, e‘c. Oldest and best grinding mill 


, made. Ask for prices and discounts. Manufac- 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO. | trod by THOMAS ROBERTS, Springfield, Ohio. 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


DUST! DUST! 


Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 
protects the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 


Gewlik “Machines, Aceordeons, Greta Pianos, ‘Cider ills, 
Cash Drawers, Feed Mills, Stoves, Kettles, Bono Mills, 
Letter Pressesg Jack Screws, Trucks, Anvils, Hay(ntters, 
Press Stands, Copy Books, Vises, Drills, Road Plowsy 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Eathes, Benders, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellersy Hand Carts, Forges, Scrapers, Wire Fences 
Fanning Mills, Lal fin pose Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 
Grain Dumps, Rarsy Boilers, Tools, Bit Braces, 
Hay, Diack ileratar “Ral® road, erg aaa ‘ounter bee 
Catalocue and ow save Mon 


Send 
151 Bo, sumebon 8t., CHICAGO ‘SCALE co. Chicago, Ill. 


elevators and every industry 

where dust is pe paca 
Perfect protection with 

fect ventilation. Nickel-p ned 


E ” Agents wanted, 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 
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HUNDREDS OF MILLERS * 


USE A FEED MILL LIKE THIS, 
AND THIS IS WHAT THEY THINK OF IT: 


“We got fooled once in buy- 
ing a cheap, light Feed Mill, 
but since we got the Allis Feed 
Roll we are happy once more.’’ 


“Your Feed Mill grinds sixty- 
five bushels of fine meal per 
hour with fifteen-horse power.’’ 


“The farmers now say, ‘Grind 
it a little coarser this time.’ 
With my old feed mill I could 
never grind fine enough to suit 
them.”’ 


‘We ground a car of 650 
bushels, sacked it, and put it 
back in car, all in five hours.’’ 


“Our new Allis Feed Mill is 
paying for itself at the rate of 
$4 per hour.”’ 


“T astonish the farmers with 
my Allis Feed Mill, for as soon 
as their corn is unloaded it is 
ground and ready to load back 
in their wagon.”’ 


‘We advise any man wanting 
a Feed Mill to buy the Allis 
make.”’ 


“T have run several different 
makes of Feed Mills, but none 
rinds so fast and so fine, and 
ives so little trouble as the 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO., - 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM, 


Now in Successtul Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, woo 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, in- 
sects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely differ- 
ent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, prin 
ciples involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others 
pending, in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 18938, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co, 


1327 MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


815 DBARBORN ST... GHIGAGO. 


York Foundry &EngineCo. 


YORK, NEB. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY, 


Gas Engines and Power Connections. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Miami Valley Corn Sheller. 


The latest improved revolving screen mill Sheller, 
for mills, warehouses and portable purposes, 


DUSTLESS. 
WASTES NO GRAIN. 
REDUCES FIRE RISK, 


ia 


WE FURNISH PLANS AND OUTFITS FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Write for Prices and Discounts. 


PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 
Ness [he Best Feed Grinder on Earth, 


NEED 
AT PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION? 


=i 
| 


If so, write to 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, PUMPS, 
POWER MACHINERY, 


CHICA Oyo. 2 ello. 


Akron, Ohio, New York City, 
55-57 N. Moo e St. 
Boston, Wass,, 

501 Cham, Commerce. 
Philadelphia, Pa,, 
5 S, Front St. 


The American Cereal Co. 


Manufacturers of 


OATMEALS, 
Flour and Cereal Products. 


Chicago, Il. 


Cedar Rpids, Ia, 


CxHr104Go, Inu., August 1, 1£95. 
MESSRS, CHARLES KAESTNER & OO. 

Gentlemen:—Yours of the 30th received, and in reply 
would say that we have been using the Kaestner Mill for 
the past fifteen years. We think they are the best mill 
in the market. We have twelve of them in use at 
present. Yours truly, 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
GEORGE Stuart, Supt. 


STEAM DRYER 


For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 
wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand, 
no dust, ete. 

Dryin; Cylinder | ag entirely of 
[ron. The machine has few parts 
and is not liable to on out of order. 
Antomatic in its i Spree requirin 
no attention. Double the capacity o: 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


Mu 


adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every part of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley. 


Automatic Adjustment 


The 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


OEE 


HE UTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 
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JAMES STEWART & C0., |S"IPSON & ROBINSON Co. 


71-72 Commerce Building, CHICAGO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Hlevators 


RAILROAD WORK AND HEAVY STRUCTURES, 
sT.LOUISsS »~ BUFFALO. 


Construction Department—-VYork in 1894, 


GRAIN BLBEVATORS: 
1,000,000-bushel Elevator, with two Marine Elevat-_ 1750,000-bushel Storage and Cleaning Elevator for 
ing Towers, for the Coatsworth Estate, Buffalo, the Ryan Commission Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. Y. 100 000-bushel Elevator for the Indiana Distilling 
150,000-bushel Storage Elevator for the Crescent Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Elevator Company, East St. Louis, Il. 
RAILROAD BUILDINGS: 


Central Passenger Station, including long train Passenger and Freight Station for the Louisville 


shed, for the New York Central & Hudson River Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated Railroad Co * * 
R. BR. Oo., Syracusa, N. Y. East St. Louis, Ill, Designers and Builders of 


Twenty Stall Round House for the Cleveland, Cin- Hight Stall Round House for the Baltimore & Ohio 

cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R.R: Co.,Mattoon, Ill. Southwestern R. R. Co., Cumminsyville, Ohio. GRAIN ELE V ATORS MALT HO l J SES 

Power and Car Houses with Smoke Stack for the Warehouse 110x500 feet for the Erie & Western 9 ; 
Syracuse Street Railway Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Transportation Co., Erie, Pa, And all Kinds of Heavy Construction. 


RIVER AND HARBOR: 


Patent System of Independent Patent Double-Jointed — Patent Automatio 


Terminal Dock 600x40 feet forthe Erie & Western Dredging Slip 18 foot Channel, No. 1 Slip 150x400; i 

Transportation Co., Erie, Pa No. 2 Slip 100x200, for the Erie & Western Trans- leg Mere Pas ti eet ik oto Se ee 
River Incline for the Illinois Central R. R. Co. ; portation Co., Erie, Pa. 

Mississ'ppi River, above New Orleans, La, Stone Arched Br dge for the Cataract Construction 

Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
MISGBLLANBOUS: 

Office and Transformer Building for the Cataract 50,000 Spindle Mill for the Pelzer Manufacturing 

Construction Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Co. Pelzer, 8. C. : g 
Distillery, 8,000 bushels’ capacity, and Warebouses Cattle Barns, Capacity 3,000head, for the Indiana 

for George L. Woolsey, Terre Haute, Ind. Distilling Co., Terre Haute, Ind, - Ms 

Just Contracted for 25,000 Spindle Mill for the Dwight Mfg. Co.. Alabama City, Ala. FE d G | C t t 
Cattle Barns, 2,000 Head, for Indiana Distilling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. n ineers an enera on rac ors , 
— BUILDERS OF— 


RAIN ELEVATORS, 


Malt Houses and Brewerves, ne 
Offices, 589-545 .The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


CABLE ADDRESS: JUMPER, CHICAGO. 


ins ree CLS: 


Estimates furnished on ap-| oHas, COUNSELMAN & CO., £ 5 “ - _ GHIOAGO, ILL. 

plication for Transfer, Mix- OHIOAGO RAILWAY TERMINAL ELEVATOR 0., - : = : “ “ 

i REQUA BROS., - a : é ‘ « 

ing and Storage Elevators. | GyvGaGo, ROOK ISLAND & PACIFIO R. R. R.COy = 1 : ease «“ “ 
‘ as DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL ©O., - > - = af - DULUTH. MINN. 
We invite inspection of our designs and solicit Lf SR a ee - . - : - . pe aE TaD. 
ALPEY : es & - - - - - - TY, MO. 

correspondence, respecting ei ta HIGGS COMMISSION O., . 5 , j > < J J CITY; } 

Grain Elevators. We keep a full line o il ALBERT SCHWILL & CO., - 2 “4 = Es be OINCINNATI, OHIO. 
and Elevator Supplies at 0.,H. &D. R. B. ELEVATOR 00.,_— - - - - - : TOLEDO, OHIO. 


31d THIRD STREET SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, |&*-S#0«se8 Presiden 


J. H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. THE: as 
Branch Office, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. : 


ful than A TEAM OF SECKNER 
THE EASY PUSHER, ecru 
Sere Ao CONTRACTING CO. 


1—It will work on any track_and under any Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


2—It is very durable, and the parts that wear 
And General Contractors, 


out can be replaced for a trifle. 
3—It is strong, durable and convenient, and 
79-81 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


can be used by any person. 

4—Nothing to break or get out of repair. 

5—Rough, greasy, icy or wet rails do not 
affect it. 

6—It can move twice as many cars as any 
other car moving device. 


You take no chances—we send it 
on 30 days’ trial, to respon- 
sible parties. 


W. T. LAMOREAUX CO0., 1234 and 1235 UNITY BLDG, 


Price, $5.00. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. = Telephone 5035 Main 


ONE CENT Per Hour is Cheap. 
i S U | u 4 D E 0 E C A t BO N por Hi, 7Btmple, ate cRelishia ebaanieaier eh Sane 


Address WEBER GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 482 Southwest Boulevard, Sane Gal 


Of Special Grade for Killing Insects in Warehouses, Kte, oe 


Send for Instructions and Order Direct from S ENGINE WORKS 
the Manufacturer, 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


poo” KANSAS CITY.MO, «oS 


EO 
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 TROMANHAUSER BROS,, 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN 


COUNTRY, 
TRANSFER, 
MIXING, 
MARINE, 
AND 
TERMINAL 
STORAGE 
ELEVATOR 
PLANTS. 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


$15 New York Life Building,  - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Stevens Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


This machine is designed for warehouses or elevators of medium capacity. It has every feature 
to insure perfect work. No grain or chess can be drawn into the fan and hurled into the dust room 
or out of doors. By the use of the proper perforated sieves, this machine will clean perfectly wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and peas. 

Built in fiye sizes. Send for catalogue, description and prices, We sell all our machines under 


8 guaranty. Address 


THE STEVENS MILL & ELEVATOR MACHINERY Go., Peoria, Ill, 


IT REACHES THE TRADE. 


A, E. SAVAGE, £ec’y and Treas. 


J.T. SAVAGE, President. 


SAVAGB & LOVE CO., 
Manufacturers of Savage & Love Wagon Dumps, 


Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, 
Belting and Mill Supplies. 


RockForp, ILL., July 3, 1895. 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENTLEMEN:—* * * * Weare very much pleased with 
the results we are getting from our “ad,” and are satisfied 
that the American ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is ¢He paper 
to reach the grain trade. Yours truly, 

SAVAGE & LOVE COMPANY, 


Macdonald 


ELEVATORS. Engineering 


Company, 
Contracting Engineers, 


BUILDERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


ANY CAPACITY. 


710 Medinah Building, - Chicago, Il. 


SEELEY, SON & CO.. 


Neb. 


EF'remont, 


Architects and Builders 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


A. Maritzen Company, 


_ BUILDERS AND OONTRAOTORE OF 


Grain Elevators. 
em Breweries, 
©) Malt Houses and 
= listilleries, 


A. E. Savace, Sec’y and Treas. oe 42 to 50, {77 ie Salle Se Chicago, 
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The Modern Wonder. 
OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, 
Ie COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. a) 


2 Medals and 3 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 200 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 12O Horse-Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Thirty-third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: bs Lake 8St., Chicago 


5 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis. 
321 8S. 15th St., Omaha. 


$2 00$2.5081.00 


—— FOR —— 


B@ Ts 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH, 
me You can get such value nowhere) 575 icmp THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTE 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. want a paper that comes twice a Seer we ee 


epee ae month. THE AMERICAN MILL- ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
e ER and THE ELEVATOR are 
The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. | offered at less than such a paper Viibae die 


could be given for. You need them | Subscription Pree Only $1.00 Pa Year. 


both in your business, Each Number Contains 44 Pages 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, of Valuable Matter. 


iss | > - @) Tue AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Each number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
0 every man in the trade. 


TRabE is the only paper of its class in 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS, Two Papersa ‘Month. the field, 


Mitchell Bros. Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EURE kK OAT CLIPPERS 


CLOSE SCOURERS 
LEA D—Do Not Follow. sagan eas hes 


ARE ORIGINAL — Not Imitations. 


SHIPPED OATS, Faas ™ 


The Eureka Oat Clipper will do this work properly with the least 
waste. It is the pioneer in the trade and is used almost exclusively in 


all of the largest oat centers in the country, having displaced many 
others. Our long experience has enabled us to bring it to such a point 
of perfection that its work is far above all competitors. Others, mod. 
eled as closely as possible after the Eureka, are offered you, but they 


are not the result of long experience, and in these days of close mar- 


gins you can’t afford to try other people’s experiments. You want 
something that has stood the test of years’ service and that will do the 
most work with the least power. You can find this only in the Eureka 


Oat Clipper. They range in capacity from 10 to 1,000 bushels per 
hour. While this machine can be used for smutty wheat, remember, 
we do not offer or recommend it for that purpose. In many things it 


differs materially from our regular Scourer that we offer for smutty 
wheat, and we claim that an Oat Clipper that will successfully clip oats 


will not successfully clean smutty wheat or any other wheat. The 
Eureka Clipper can be used as a Barley Scourer and will do fine work. 


SMUTTY WHEAT. 


This is the only machine in the world that will thoroughly and 


perfectly take the smut out of your wheat. Of course, either type, 
the Upright or Horizontal, of the Eureka Scourer, will do the work. 


Time and time again has this been proven, and we stand ready to fur- 
nish you a machine to try. If it does not do it, you do not have to 
keep the machine. The almost unprecedented demand this season for 


these machines, from parties who have carefully looked into every 
phase of the situation, demonstrates that we are correct. We can 
furnish you machines in eleven sizes, of almost any capacity required. 
The only difference in the Upright and Horizontal types is in the 
manner of drive. Some can drive one better than the other. Both 


are guaranteed. 


YOUR INTERESTS ARE AT STAKE. WRITE US. 


| HES.HOWES CO. Tee N.Y. 
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W. F. PRESCOTT. Jas. MS LAUGHLIN... 


QBEING TRADE, 


APACITY 500 TO 800 BUSHELS 
HAND PICKED DAILY. 


we use { UNITED STATES) cones. Spike October 5, 1895-6 


AND STANDARD 


Ferrell, Prame & Ozier: 
Saginaw, Mich F 

Dear Sirs:-In reference to the new mill of yours we are using, would say: 
Since setting up your special Bean Cleaner we have used it 4 weeks, and have 
cleaned 12,000 bushels of beans ready for the pickers, and consider it the 
best arrangement for cleaning and grading beans that we have seen, and re- 
quiring but a trifle more power than the Noe 5 Clipper. 

Yours Respectfully, 
We F. Prescott & Coe 


Our machines clean all kinds of grain, seeds and beans 
perfectly, without attachments. Write us. 
FERRELL, PRAME & OZIER, Saginaw, Mich. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO,, indianapolis, tnd. 


Flour, Corn and Elevator Machinery, 


and Feed Mill. 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. PRIGES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Corn Shellers, Hangers, |. | 
Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 
Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing, 
Flour Feeders and Mixers, Belting, 
Portable Buhr Milis, Steel Conveyors, 
Hominy Mitts, Wood Conveyors, 
Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 
Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 
Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 
Pulleys, Water Wheels, : . : 
Elevator Supplies. : Three-Roll Two-Break Corn 


| TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS. 


Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will 
ai be interesting if you intend to buy. 


Write Us Saying VW hrat You Want. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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ADDRESS: 


J. B. DUTION’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USEF IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


J.B. DUTTON, 1026 and 1028 Scotten Ave, DETROIT, MICH, 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 


AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


AND SHOVELS. 
POWER TRANSMITTING SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
MACHINERY, CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. PULLEYS. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 188 W. Washington St. 


———<— 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


cc har 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


Going to Buy a Scale? 


If so, read a few opinions of Prominent Elevator People on the Merits of 


the Demuth Check Beam. 


G. W. Porter, Treas. and Mgr. 
ATLANTIC ELEVATOR COMPANY, Incorporated. 


GENERAL GRAIN DEALERS, Elevators on Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault St, Marie Ry. 
J. A. DEMUTH, Esq., Oberlin, O. MINNEAPOLIS, M1nn., May 25, 1893. 
Dear Siz:—Replying to yours of the 22d, would say that we have the Check Beams on twelve (12) 
scales in our Atlantic “A’’ elevator, and like them very much. We find them a valuable check on the 
weighman, and good for reference to check up with. Yours truly, K, R, GUTHRIE, Secy, 


CG. A. Prnuspury, Prest. K, R, Gururig, Secy 


NEW YORK OENTRAL LIGHTERAGE CO. 
WEST SHORE ELEVATOR. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL ELEVATORS, 


1 and 3 Beaver Street. 
NEw York, May 26, 1893. 
DEAR Stn:—We are using nineteen ““Check Beams”’ on the ————-—— scales at N. Y. C. & H.R. R, 
elevator, and sixteen at the West Shore R. R. prairie a excoreree a number of errors.through 
during the past two years, and consider them a goo ng. 
their use g the p ; Yours truly, G. W. PHELON, Supt. 


Gibson L. Douglass, Mgr. 
J. A. DEMUTH, Esq., 


ARMOUR ELEVATOR CO., Rooms 1111 and 1112, 205 La Salle Street. 


Elevators on 0, M. & St. P. Ry., and ©. B. & Q. Ry., Chicago. Total Capacity 9,000,000 Bushels. 
A. DEMUTH, 40 Elm Street, Oberlin, Ohio. CHrIoaGo, May 26, 1893. 

DEAR Stn:—Yours of the 22d inst. in reference to Check Beams in use on our —— scales. 
of the Check Beams on scales at our elevators, and consider them 
Yours very truly, ARMOUR ELEVATOR Co. 


J. 


Would say that we have in use 35 
invaluable for accurate weighing. 


PADDOCK, HODGE & COMPANY, 
d 30 Produce Exchange. GRAIN MEROHANTS. 
Zi 0. OEMUTH & CO., Oberlin, O. ToLEDO, OHIO, June 28, 1893. 

* “Dear Sras:—In reply to you favor ofa recent date: We have had our —-—— scales supplied 
with your double entry system since last November, and in errors detected and corrected, for and 
against us, it has more than paid for itself, to say nothing of the satisfaction of knowing that our 
weighman’s entries are absolutely correct after they have been balanced up by your system. 

Dictated by J. H. Yours truly, JAMES HODGE, Secy. and Treas. Toledo Elevator Co, 


CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND CAS ENGINES. 


2 TO 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER, 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines. They are 
simple, reliable and safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CALDWELL OORRUGATED SEAMLESS 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 


The Simplest Gasoline Engine, 
OTHERS CLAIM IT, BUT WE HAVE IT' 


=e THE e~<« 


Cheapest Power on Earth. 


But we’ll ship it to the other place if you want it, as it works equally well 
there or at the North Pole! Elevator men cannot do without it, neither can you 
if you need power. Write for catalogue, stating size you want. Made 
size from 1 to 100 H. P. Address, 


KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, Fort Madison, lowa. 


any 


THE ACCIDENTS OF LIFE 


Write to T. S. QUINCEY, 
Drawer 156, Chicago, Secre- 
tary of the Star Accident 
Company, for information 
regarding Accident Insur- 
ance. Mention this paper. 
By so doing you can save 

Has paid over $600,000.00 for 


Star Accivent, 


What a place to read! What a subject to read! 
It pays beyond almost anything else to spend 
a little time, at home, reading business law. 
You will also find it interesting, if you read it 
in the up-to-date 


membership fee. 


yes 
= rhea Business Man's 
accidental injuries. BusiESSEAW Law Journal — 
Be your own Agent. , BUSINESS Law. 


Plain and to the point, it is always brimful of 
money, time and trouble saving information. 
Try it 3 months for 25 CENTS. 

Address BUSINESS LAW, 112 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. 
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The Monitor During the last five years all of 


the leading cleaning elevators built 


Dustless | in the United States, with but two 
Elevator Separators. exceptions, adopted the MONITORS. 


COMMENTS ARE UNNECESSARY. 


oe 
x2 
Reo 


« 


The Monitor Oat Clipper. 


This machine has no superior—in fact, no equal. It has only to be tried to demonstrate its value. 
Where oats are handled it is a necessity. It has many points of vantage over all other makes. 


ist: IN QUALITY OF WORK. 2d: IN SAVING OF POWER. 


SMUTTY WHEAT. 


The Spring wheat crop this year is a very smutty one, and it isa problem with grain handlers how best to handle it. We offer a ma- 
shine for this purpose that will do the work, and do it in such a thorough manner that it will appeal at once to the business sense of 


EVERY ELEVATOR OPERATOR. 
This is the most profitable machine ever placed in an elevator where smutty grain is received. 


The Monitor Malt Cleaner 


Is the only satisfactory machine made that will economically clean malt. 
IT WILL NOT INJURE THE MOST TENDER MALT. 


KOK 


These machines are all Jewels of the First Water, and you will find it to your interests 
to write us for particulars. 
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HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK. 


A. F. SHULER, Northwestern Agent, 420 Third Street South, Minneapolis. Minn. 
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